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Subscribers’ Column. 


Notices in this column, not exceeding five lines (eght words 
to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. Ad- 
ditional lines ten cents each per wsertion. Post office ad- 
dresses of ministers twenty-five cents each. 


Homelike Rooms at wagne> Fair in residence 
of Rev. Clayton Welles. Only 15 minutes from grounds 
but away from dust, noise and crowds. dress owner 
at Taunton, Mass., or Nathan Ellis, 6409 Harvard Ave., 
Englewood, C hicago. 





A Lady having pleasant home will receive into her 
small family two young ladies wishing to spend the 
winter in Boston for music or other study. Special ad- 
vantages to music students through wide acquaintance 
with best teachers. Parents wishing home influence 
and protection for their daughters will find this an un- 
usual opportunity. Best references given and required. 
8. +, care Congregationalist. 


For Rent.— Furnished, a modern ten-room dwelling, 
with stable, in Somerville, adjoining Cambridge, one 
mile from Harvard College. Near electric and steam 
cars. Contains clergyman’s library. Terms low. Ad- 
dress Lenox, this o 





~ Railroads and Excursions. 


HOLY LAND PARTY, August 30th. 

ROUND THE WORLD, August 23d. 

WORLD'S FAIR every week; send for pro- 
gram and mention tour wanted. H. GAZE & 
SONS, 201 Washington Street, Boston. 








Wac ATION PA RTIES for the World’s Fair, 
Niagara Falls and Washington, one Aug. 7, the other 
Aug. 28. Everything first-class. For partic ulars 
address Mr. F. 8. CROSLEY, Springfield, Mass. 


+CALIFORNA 
ML woRLOS FAIR. 
renege SST 


JUDSON&CO. 227 Washington St Boston. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, New York. 


A popular resort for health, change, rest or recreation 
allthe year. Elevator, electric bells, steam, open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roof. Suites 
of rooms with baths. Massage, Electricity, all baths 
and all remedial agents. New Turkish and Russian 
baths. Send for illustrated circular. 








ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 


Opposite Grace Church, NEW YORK, 


The most centrally located hotel in the city, con- 
ducted on the European plan, at moderate prices. Ke 
cently enlarged by a new and handsome addition that 
doubles its tormer capacity. The new IN 
ROOM is one of the finest specimens of Colonial 
Decoration in this country. 


WIL LIAM TZ AYLOR. 


RAYMOND’S | 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS 


ALL TRAY ELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


THE WORLD’S 


COlUMbIaN Exposition. 


The grandest Exposition the world has ever seen is 
now complete in every department. Nothing remains 
unfinished. 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Grand Hotel 
(Oscar G. Barron, Manager), at which our par- 
ties sojourn, is a permanent brick structure of the best 
class, only four stories in hight, spiendidly arranged, 
provided with every luxurious apporn tment of the 
modern hotels, and elegantly furnished. Its situation, 
ina fashionable residence section of the city near the 
Exposition grounds and exposed to the Jake breezes, “ 
unexcelied. Passengers are landed at a station onl 
single block distant, and an entrance to the Exposit bn 
grounds is directly opposite the hotel, while others are 
near at hand. All water used for drinking and 
cooking purposes is distilled and absolutely 
awe and the purest Wisconsin ice is also sup- 
vp 

Daily special trains from the East, made up wholly of 
elegant vestibuled Pullman palace sleeping cars with 
aining cars, run through to the hotel witbout change. 

While many parties for the coming months were long 
since filled, the following dates are still open to the 
public, early registration, however, being in all cases 
advisable 

August 5, 8, 12, 15, 19, 23, 25, 26 and 29. 

We also have fre quent ‘trains including transportation, 
pes ag berth and meals only, without hotel accommo- 
dations 


Ga Send for descriptive book. 


BAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington Street (opp. School Street), Boston. 








THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER. 
The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849. 


SINGLE CoplEs, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, 
$3.00. IF PAYMENT IS DELAYED, 83.50. 








CLUBsS—of 7wo, one old and one new subscriber, $5.00; 
of Three, including at least too new subscribers, $6.00; 
of Five, including at least three new subscribers, $10.00; 
of Five, including at least one new subscriber, $12. 50; 
of Jen, including at least two new subscribers, y 

RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date 
ot expiration an cen the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. f a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp should be inclosed. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—In soqnesting . change always 
give the old as well as the new addre 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Papers are continued until there 
is a specific order to stop, in connection with which all 
arrearages must be pa d; but such an order can be 
given at any time, to take effect at the expiration of the 
subscription. 

REMIT by Money Order, Check or Draft. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes or cash, except by registered 
letter, do so at their own risk. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch; 11 inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount of contract. 

READING NOTICES, leaded nonpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W.L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston. 





Entered at Boston as second-class mail matter. 





Church Equipment. 


Northrop’s Stamped Steel Ceiiy 


DURABLE, DECORATIVE. 


BEST for Churches, Schools and Busi Property, 
Easily put up over old plaster ceilings. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Give diagram and sizes for an estimate. 


HENRY 8S. NORTHROP, Mfgr., 
BO Rove St., New York, 


BosToN OFFICE, 4 Liberty Square. 


CHURCH 
CARPETS, 


business we are accustomed 
tosell CARPETS foruse 
in CHU ROHMES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 


‘OHN H PRAY, SONS & C0, 


Wholesale and ‘etait CARPET? 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Washington St, eSRFn'Se., Boston, 
























Church Cushions 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Ostermoor & Co., ‘New vous ny 











A.B. & E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
Boston, Mass. 


Send 5c. stamp fur mew 100-page 
acetals 











Established 1827. 


CHURCH 
ORCANS 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Macs. 
: B FOUNDRY: | 
ee nae ra 


N SINCE 
— 52051820 


Correspondence Invited. 











EB 
WEST-TROY, N. bars GENUINE 
Herne vleatle FREE 


Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of ovary epee, single or chimes, 

of Copper and Tin. Addr 
BLAKE BELL co., Boston, Mass. 


BELLS 


Steel Alloy Charh ood © and ae Rells. 82 Send for 




















Catalogue. & CO., Millsboro, © oe, 
cl (URCHB BEL Si; ruRI 
BELLS AND 


mcanane SEP TSNOSS SeRoue. MD MD 


Ru GIES RAF bd lONtee ee 


Ohio, U.8.A. } ina E, indie Tie. 


= BELLE, DEALS AO oe lon 


Best Price, Terms, ete., Fret 
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Educational. 


Educational. 


Educational. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855. 

3 EAST M78 STREET, N. Y. 


K TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
me parton Pl., Boston, Mass.; New Ee N.Y.; 











. lL; and Los Angeles, Cal. 1 e 
eeney "Manual free. EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


THEUVLOGICAL. 





MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The next cominary year bexins Wednesday, Sept. 20. 
An Inaugural Address will be deliverea in the 
Chapel, at 330 P.M., by Rev. Theodore C. Pease, 
Bartlet Professor of Sacred Rhetoric and Lecturer 
on Pastoral Theology. or catalogue or further 

information apply to EGBERT C. SMYTHE, 

President of the Faculty. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Unexcelled advantages for college graduates, all de- 
nominations. 12 resident professors, 8 lecturers, 
library of 60,000 volumes, curriculum one-third elec- 
tive, new methods, ample appliances; also, fine 
opportunities for advanced or specialized study. 
Sixteenth year opens October 4, 1893. 
for information address 

HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 

Hartford, Conn. 





MAINE. 








MAINE, WATERFORD. 

DOUGLASS SEMINARY FOR 
Ladies reopens Sept. 6. Terms moderate. 
i. E. DOUGLASS. 


YOUNG 


Miss 





MAINE, FARMINGTON. 


ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
LITTLE BLUE, Farmington, Maine. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT, A. M., Principal. 


MAINE, YARMOUTH. 


NORTH YARMOUTH ACADEMY, 
thorough preparation for Harvard, Bowdoin, Welles- 
ley and other leading colleges. Delightful location. 
Terms moderate, Rev. B. P. SNOW, A. M., Prin. 





MAINE, PORTLAND. 

BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. MISS ALLEN AND MISS 
GREEFF’S. Opens October 4th, College prepar- 
atory and advanced courses. Daily conversation 
in French and German, with Foreign Teachers. 
Careful attention to social culture. Apply for pro- 


spectus. 








NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





New HAMPSHIRE, PEMBROKE. 


PEMBROKE ACADEMY, 
Vembroke, N. H. The 75th year will begin Tues- 





day, August 22. Entrance examination Monday, 
August 21, For catalogue, address 
ISAAC WALKER, A. M., Principal. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE, FRANCONIA, 


DOW ACADEMY, 
Franconia, N. Hi. High grade of scholarship, yet 


has special course for backward students. Prepares 
tor college. for a year. For catalogue address 
W. ERNST, A. M., Franconia, N. H. 


Principal F, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, MONT VERNON. 

McCOLLOM INSTITUTE, 
Mont Vernon, N. H. A family boarding school 
tor ten boys, ina beautiful mounta n village, 50 miles 
from Boston. Thorough preparation for College and 
Business. Personal instruction. Backward boys 
rapidly advanced. 

JOHN B. WELCH, A. M., Principal. 








‘tee HAMPSHIRE, DERRY. 
PINKERTON ACADETIY, 


Derry, N.H. The first term of the 79th year of 
Pinkerton Academy will commence Tuesday, Sept. 5. 


Tuition 9.00 por term of thirteen weeks. Hoard at 
itldreth cope } wy BA ~ reek. For Cata- 
ogues apply to the Principal, G. W. Bingham, 

Secretary i. F. Parsons. _ . ‘ain _— 





NeW HAMPSHIRE, MERIDEN. 


KIMBALL UNION ACADEMY, 

Meriden, N. Hl. New buildings. Enlarged facili- 
ties. Three courses of study. Young men and 
women thoroughly fitted for any of our colleges. 
A limited number of deserving students received on 
po PP oe ye Senn owt satelegee. >? iy term 

sen weeks w in . + H. Cum- 
M1NG8, A. M., Principal. nie moh = 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, TILTON. 


cyte HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE SEfi- 
ry an emale College. Fall Term opens 
ene. 30, 1893, peme year. Classical and Belles Let- 
8 courses for Ladies. Colle, 
otal paces eee Gentlemen. 
4 cle: 
and Elocution. A Medical Prema Me ang a aay 
Commercial! Instruction. Send for catalogue to the 
President, BEV. J. M. DURRELL, Tilton, N. H. 


-_——_ 








ie MASSACHUSETTS. 
MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEYHOME SCHOOL FORBOYS 
its for College. Terms $500. 
Rey. EDWARD A. BENNER. 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 





MASSACHUSETTS, FRAMINGHAM. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMING- 
ham. Next examination for admission on Wednes- 
day, Sept. 6, 1593. For circulars address 

Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, ANDOVER. 


ABBOT ACADEMY for YOUNG LADIES, 
Begins its 65th year September Mth, offering en- 
larged opportunities. ree Seminary Courses of 
studies and a College fitting Course. Address, 

Miss LAURA 8. WATSON, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


THE HOME SCHOOL, 
Worcester, Mass. Miss Kimball’s School 
for Girls. Wide-awake, thorough, progressive. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. Send 
for illustrated circular. 











MASSACHUSETTS, EASTHAMPTON. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY. 
Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. 
New laboratories with electrical plant. All buildings 
heated by steam. Fall term opens Sept. 7. 1893. 
ddress Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRIDGEWATER. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING, 
State Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass. 
For High School and College raduates. Entrance 
examination Sept. 5 and 6. For circulars address 
ALBERT G. BOYDEN, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, MONTVALE. 


ASHLEY HALL HOME SCHOOL 
for twenty young ladies. Ten miles from 
Boston. Music, Artand Languages. Thorough prep- 
aration for college. MISS WHITTEMORE, Princi- 
pal, Montvale, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, GROTON. 


LAWRENCE ACADEMY, 
Groton, Mass. 100th year. Certificate admits to 
several colleges. Free tuition at Williams, Bowdoin 
and Wabash. Elocution, Art, Music and Shorthand 
specialties. ALFRED O. TOWER, A. M., Prin. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


NORMAL SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL ED- 
ucation. The Durant Gymnasium (B. Y. W. C. A.) 
offers unequaled facilities. 9 instructors, besides 
special lecturers. For further particulars address 
HOPE W. NAREY, Director, Berkeley Street, cor- 
ner of Appleton, Boston. 





MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

Ladies. The fall term of the 59th year begins Sept. 

14, 1893. Best of home influences. Excellent sani- 

tary arrangements. Fine Library, Laboratory, Ob- 

servatory and Cabinets. Send for illustrated Pro- 

ome © Miss A. E. STANTON, Principal, Norton, 
ass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 

THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEIIY 
Begins 38th year Sept. 13th. Classical, Scientific, 
Business, Preparatory Departments. Gymnasium. 
Athletics encouraged. Careful Training. Home In- 
peamees. JOSEPH ALDEN SHAW, A. M., Head 
Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BosTON. 





ROMTON, 
Largest & Most Successful in the World, 


ill Re-open Tuesday, Sept. 5th. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY is thorough, com- 
plete and practical. Pupils are fitted for the duties 
and work of every-day life. 

THE FACULTY embraces a list of more than 
twenty teach and assi elected with special 
reference to proficiency in each department. 

THE STUDENTS are young people of both 
sexes, full of diligence and zeal. 

SCIPLINE is of the highest order and 
includes valuable business lessons. 

THE PATRONAGE is the largest of any Com- 
mercial ool in the world. 

THE REPUTATION of this school for origt- 
nality and leadership and as the Standard Insti- 
tution of its kind is generally acknowledged. 

THE SCHOOL BUILDING is centrally lo- 
cated and pur, ly constructed, 

SPEC. AL COURSE. Shorthand, Writ- 
ing, tion and Correspondence may be taken 
as a special course, 

SITUATIONS in Business Houses furnished 
} e — the varie@ inducements to attend 

an : 


BUILDING, 68 Washington Street, Boston. 
Business Office open daily, from 9 till 2 o’clock. 
PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 











BosTon, 10 Ashburton Place. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL, 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 4 For circulars 
address, EDMUND H. BENNETT, Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON, 18 Newbury St. 


MISS FRANCES V. EMERSON, 
Successor to Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME 
AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 19th year opens 
October 4, 1893. 


MASSACHUSETTS, LEICESTER. 


LEICESTER ACADEMY. 


Thorough fitting for colleges and technical schools 
and preparation for business. Well equipped labora- 
tories and gymnasium. Delightful location. Ex- 
peneve moderate. Both sexes. Fall term begins 
ept.5. Address 
CORWIN F. PALMER, A. M., Principal. 











MASSACHUSETTS, GREAT BARRINGTON, 


SEDGWICK INSTITUTE, 
Great Barrington, Mass., Berkshire Co. A select and 
limited school for young men and boys. Pupils are 
members of the Principal’s family and receive 
constant personal attention. E. J. VAN LENNEP, 
Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER (lMASS.) POLYTECHNIC 
Institute offers Five Courses of Study, viz: in 
Chemistry, Civil, Electrical and Mechanical i 
neering, and a General Scientific Course. For cata- 
logue address Institute, or H. TV. FULLER, Pres. 








MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 
Freeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Vocal 
Literary and other Art Studies. Send for plan ot 
Summer Term, July 1, LAKE BLUFF, ILL., near 
Chicago, with Art Courses for Teachers and Clergy- 
men at WORLD'S FAIR. 


MASSACHUSETTS, WILBRAHAM. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 
Both Sexes. Nine Courses. Specialists in Classics, 
Artand Music. Enlarged endowment insures supe- 
rior advemage at moderate expense. 77th year 
opens Sept. 13. For Catalogue address Rev. WM. 
. NEWHALL, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 


Founded by OF MU | Cart FaE.ten, 
Dr. Eben Tourjée. e Director. 

The Leading Conservatory of America. 
In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptional opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts,and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably equip’ d Home affords a 
safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free, ANK W. HALE, General Manager, 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 








MASSACHUSETTS, WORCESTER. 


7 

WORCESTER ACADEMY, 

A Boys’ School of the highest grade, 6th year begins 

Sept. 6th. Thorough preparation tor any College or 

Scientific School. rtiticate admits to various colleges. 

HREE NEW BUILDINGS: 

SCHOOL HOUSE, admirably equipped with labora- 
libraries and superb GYMNASIUM, 

DORMITORY, rooms en surte, with every modern 

. inchudi See- plese in each room. 

Isolated and perfectly titted Infirmary. Resident 


rained nurse 

ING: HALL, unexcelled in beauty of structure, 
All buildings heated by steam Ample playgrounds, 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, A. M., Prin., Worcester, Masa, 








= 
Zz 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
COWLES’ ART SCHOOL, 

New Studio Building, 145 Dartmouth St., 
Boston. /NSTRUCTORS: Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Biewster, Bertram G. Goodhue, 
Mercy A. Bailey, Annie E. Riddell, Frank M. Cowles, 
Koss Turner and W. J. Kaula. The llth year of this 
well-established School opens Oct. 2. Superior in 
equipment and in arrangement for convenience and 
comfort; modeled after the best Parisian Schools, 
Full courses in Drawing and Painting, including 
Still Life and Water-colors. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture and Illustrating. Class in 
Modeling. Students have free access to the galleries 
of the Museum of Fine Arts. Five Hundred Dollars 
(#500) given in scholarships. Begin at any time. For 
circulars address as above. F. M. COWLES. 








RHODE ISLAND. 
RHODE ISLAND, EAST GREENWICH. 


EAST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 
Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. #200 a year. Sept. 12. Write for 
illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D. D., 

Principal. 








CONNECTICUT. 





CONNECTICUT, NORWALK. 


MISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS, 
Norwalk, Ct. 22d year. Primary, Intermediate 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. ew buiidings, steam heat, gymnasium. 





CONNECTICUT, GREENWICH. 
ACADEMY AND HOSE FOR 10 BOYS. 


68th year of Academy, 14th of Home. Prepara- 

tion for College or Business. Absolutely health- 

ful location and genuine home, with refined sur- 

roundings. Gymouasium. References required. 
J. H. ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Ct. 
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Educational. 
NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK, OSWEGO. 
HORTHAND Byeiternentente 
by mail or personally. 
ituations procured ail qn jis when competent. 
end forcircular. W.G.C FE, Oswego.N.Y 
Bookkeeping, Penmanship & pce thoroughly taught. 











NEW YorRK, NEW YORK. 
The Misses Ely’s School for Girls, 


RIVERSIDE DRIVE, 
85TH AND 8TH STREETS, NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK, FT. EDWARD. 

COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
Ft. Edward, N. Y. For Young Women. 36th 
year Sept. 26. Six courses and rk a a 
tlocution, shredanitcehstor scented Jos. E. KING, 





NEW YorK, CLAV ERACK. 


THE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
And Hudson River Institute, for Boys and 
Girls, will open its 40th year Sept. 18th. For cata- 
logues address Rey. A. H. FLACK, A. M., President, 
Claverack, N. Y. 





NEW YORK, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


TEMPLE agatha pir ony SEMINARY, 


Saratoga Sprin Y. Superior facilities for 
the higher Science ¥ Phtions yhy, Languages, Music, 
Painting, esthetic and socia culture. 39th year be- 
gins Sept. 20. Address CHAS. F. DOWD, Ph. D., Pres. 





New YorK, EppyTowN. 

STARKEY SEMINARY. 
Both Sexes. Location unsurpassed in beauty and 
heaithfulness. Total expense for year of 38 weeks, 
#160 to £200. Send for catalogue. Rev. ALVA H. 
MORRILL, D. D. (Dart. '72), Principal. 





NEW YORK, AURORA. 


WELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Aurora, N.Y. Three Full Courses of Study. Lo- 
cation be autiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern Improvements. Session begins Sept. 20, 
1893. Send for oe ue, 


‘RISBEE, D. D., President. 





NEW YORK, NEWBURGH-ON-THE-HUDSON. 


SIGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
#600 a Year, no extras. Limit, 30 boys. 
A boy of first-rate stuff, perhaps, cannot be spoiled; 
but home neglect can doa great deal. Let me have 
him at eight. 
My pamphietargues the question. Free; and parents 
concerned had better read it. HENRY W. SIGLAR. 








OHIO. 


OBIO, NEw ATHENS. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE, 
New Athens. += Tota! cost, $3.25 per week. Cat- 
alogue free. W. A. WILL IAMS, President. 





OHIO, PAINESVILLE, 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 

Early application necessary for September, 1893. 





OHIO, GAMBIER. 


HARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY, 


Gambier. Ohio. Sp«cial, Academic and College 
Preparatory. New course, widely commended as 
decide ~dly the best for the average girl, gives sym- 
metrical education and one well suited to the practi- 
cal needs - life. Omits traditional mathematics 
and classics. Catalogues sent. 





OHIO, MARIETTA 

MARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Academy of Marietta College. 
Marietta College for Women. 


Fall term in all departments begins Sept. 12. For 
Catalogues and information, address P res. JOHN W. 
SIMPSON, Marietta, O. 





O10, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Offers a liberal education at the lowest reasonable 
cost. For both sexes, Twenty-five professors, elect 

ive courses. Tuition $40 a year. 14 fine Galion, 
literary societies, athletics, gymnasiums under 
trained professors, libraries, laboratories, lectures, 
best musical advantages. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Open to Christian students of all denominations. 
Faculty complete. Theological students admitted 
without charge to college classes. 

OBERLIN ACADEMY. Graduates pass easily 
into leading colleges. 21 instructors, 550 students. 
_ departments open Sept. 20. 200-page catalogue 
ree, 

G. W. SHURTLEFF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 








KANSAS. 


KANSAS, TOPEKA. 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, 
Topeka, Kansas. For both sexes. Facilities 
excellent. Expenses reasonable. Fall term begins 
Sept. 13 PETER MCVICAR, President. 








COLORADO. 





COLORADO, COLORADO SPRINGS. 


HOPE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Climate and conditions es — suited to those 
pevns tendency to asthmatic and ulmonar — 
ble AUGUSTUS G. UPTON, 
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Ready Tuesday, August 1st— August Century. 


THE CENTURY 


A brilliant and richly illustrated number for summer reading. 

Ring 8 cover. Five complete stories by Edward Eggleston, Grace 
and others; Phillips Brooks's “‘ Letters to Chi 

poe He illustrated articles, out-of-door papers, etc. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
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The Midsummer 
Holiday Number of 
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MAGAZINE | 


ildren” 3; en- 
Price 35 
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TO MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to have each Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are =: :-_ 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 
of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderateoutlay. If you cannot attend 
to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 





THE 


Congregationalist Portraits 


(By GRIBAYEDOFPF), 


—~- OF —— 


Mr. Moody 
Prof. Drummond 


Printed on heavy plate paper suitable 


for framing. 


Sent, securely packed by mail, 15 cents, 
or the two 25 cents. 


Address orders to 


The Congregationalist, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Shuttle and Anvil 
HAMMMOWN D 
JUST OUT. 


BOTH IN THE 
IDEAL 
and 
UNIVERSAL 
KEYBOARDS. 


RESPONDS TO STACCATO OR LEGATO TOUCH 
EQUALLY WELL. 


We are NOT in the Trust. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
300 WASHINGTON STREET. 
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R E-. P. LEN. T. 5S: H during this summer ver Your 


Sunday 
& School 
WE have more time to give to library order, 


thus insuring special care and promptness. 


YOU have more time for reading and passing 
upon books, which we send you on approval, 

YOUR LIBRARIAN has more time for rearrang. 
ing and cataloguing his library. 


Our List 


Of approved books is now ready, revised to May, 
1892. Jt contains the cream of recently issued 
books for Sunday School Libraries, the publi- 
cations of all reputable houses as well as our 
own. Every book in the list has been read and 
approved by our reading committee. THE 
LIST, invaluable to every Sunday School Li- 
brary Committee, will be sent free on applica- 
tion. 





Over 600 Titles 





Our Own Latest Publications 


include 4 books good for Sunday School Librarws. 
THE HOUSE ON THE BEACH. 
Julia McNair Wright. $1.50. 
A powerfully written Temperance Story. 
JACK, JR. Sally Campbell. $1.50. 
A Wide-Awake Schoolboy Story. , 
TWO VOLUNTEER MISSIONARIES. mm 
$1. 
A Thrilling Story of Pioneering in the Dakotas. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN DAYS. 
Charles M. Sheldon. 90 cents. 
A Story of Dramatic Interest for Young Men. 





Congregational Sunday School & Publishing Society, 
BOSTON AND CHICAGO. 





The Newest, Brightest, and Most Satisfactory Sunday 
School Songs issued this Season. e 
SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. ovate” 
5c. per co ordered by 
i pe meee uc on request. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN 
76 £.9th St.,New York. 215 W vey ‘een 
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Dixon’s Silica 
Graphite Paint 


Is unaffected by heat, cold, 
dampness, rusts or acid va- 
pors. Economical and health- 
ful. Beautiful as well as dur- 
able. 
For tin, iron or ohingte roofs, iron and 
structures ofall kinds, and wher- 
ever a dark-colored paint can be used, 
Dixon's Graphite Paint is unequaled. 
Send for circulars and testimonials. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 











Jersey City, N. J. 
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Our readers will be interested in the fine pen and 
ink portrait of Mr. Moody, by Victor Gribayedoff, 
which we print on our first page. We have a few 
proofs on hes- sate paper of this portrait and 
also of Professor Dr'ummond’s, which our subscrib- 
ers can obtain, postpaid, at 15 cents each, or the 
two for 25 cents. The edition is limited and orders 


should be sent early. 


NLY those who themselves are busi- 
O ness men, or who stand close to 
them, can realize the burden of 
anxiety which the financial situation in- 
duces. If any class of persons needs re- 
membrance in public and private prayer, as 
well as the manifestation in every possible 
form of sympathy and consideration, it is 
the men who are in momentary dread of 
reverses and disasters whereby the accumu- 
lations of years of toil may be taken away 
and those dependent on them left unpro- 
vided for. These exciting days are plow- 
ing deep furrows on the faces of many of 
our most honorable and successful Chris- 
tian business men. May they, as well as the 
hundreds of wage-earners who are out of 
work, be relieved speedily from the severe 
strain, and while it continues may they find 
relief and cheer in the promises of the gos- 
pel, which are meant for just such times as 
these. 


The Prudential Committee has printed a 
lengthy reply to the protest of the church in 
Williamstown, Mass.,made some two months 
ago. The reply quotes extensively from 
President Storrs’s letter of acceptance and 
from the replies made and heretofore pub- 
lished in our columns to the Old South 
Church of Boston and the Humphrey Street 
Church of New Haven. The committee 
reiterates the statement that it is carrying 
out faithfully the instructions of the Board, 
argues against councils as unfit to decide 
the theological qualifications of mission- 
aries—‘‘a score or two of churches which 
chance to be assembled in an ecclesiastical 
council and whose representatives are pos- 
sibly made up largely of the friends and 
instructors of a candidate for ordination ’’— 
and intimates its confidence in its own fit- 
hess for this service. The committee asserts 
that the churches are now practically repre- 
sented in the board by its corporate mem- 


bers, and intimates that there are not two, 


standards of doctrine, one for the foreign 
missionary and another for the pastor at 
home, but that “there is one and the same 
standard for both fields”; that the commit- 
tee itself represents the one only true stand- 
ard, but that individual churches “for more 
or less worthy reasons let down the standard 
in a degree.” The committee is confident 
that it would not be carrying out the will of 
the churches if it should vacate its office in 
this matter, since it has had the indorsement 
of the board by repeated and practically 
Unanimous votes, It is of great interest to 
have this announcement made by the com- 
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mittee that it represents the one standard of 
doctrine for Congregational churches, to 
which they must be brought up. It remains 
to be seen whether or not the churches will 
admit that they have put the committee in 
this position and will sustain them init. If 
they do this, it will be necessary to make a 
new definition of Congregationalism. It is 
of just such a claim as this which the ecom- 
mittee has now made that Prof. George P. 
Fisher lately wrote, ‘‘ Whoever would lead 
the American Board along this path might 
as well invite it to dig its own grave.” 


And now we are told that ‘‘ the material 
interests,’’ to quote the Boston Herald, ‘ of 
the country’? demand that the Government 
should provide ‘‘a Sunday delivery for the 
letters sent on that day as well as for the 
papers published on Sunday morning.” 
Why? Because ‘certain great business in- 
terests cannot be limited to six days in the 
week.’’ For this reason the Tribune and 
Times of NewYork and the Herald of this city 
lead in this latest, but not last, assault upon 
Sunday rest for post office and railroad em- 
ployés. With the so recent World’s Fair 


fiasco in mind one would have supposed 


that policy—not to mention higher motives 
—would have prompted a postponement, 
for atime at least, of the new crusade for 
more lucre, for that is all it means. There 
would be perhaps a semblance of excuse for 
such a request if those so inclined were not 
now able in most of the cities and towns in 
the country to obtain their mail on Sunday 
by going to the post office at certain hours. 


The hard times are beginning already to 
affect our missionary societies and must 
cause much suffering and loss unless Chris- 
tians are ready to make unusual sacrifices 
in their behalf. The American Missionary 
Association is facing the problem of reduc- 
ing its work, and this not because interest 
in that work is lessening, for gifts from the 
living are greater than last year by over 
$5,000, but because the legacies have fallen 
off more than $50,000, because the Govern- 
ment, appropriation of $24,000 for the In- 
dian work has been given up and because 
the society in these times must provide, as 
far as possible, against the contingency of a 
debt. As an instance of proposed curtail- 
ment the hospital at the Santee Indian 
Agency must be closed, unless special pro- 
vision is made to keep it open. During the 
last year it has had thirty indoor patients, 
while more than 600 others have had medi- 
cine and relief in sickness. It has been the 
means of opening many hearts and homes 
of the Indians to our missionaries and has 
relieved a great amount of suffering. So 
small a sum as $1,600 would keep it open 
for the coming year and retain the services 
of a competent physician. There are many 
who in ordinary times would gladly do 
their part to keep this noble ministry at 
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work but now they are not able. Are there 
not some who are not so directly affected 
by the business depression who will seize 
the opportunity to do good in this emer- 
gency? 





THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY 
SOHOOL SYSTEM. 

With the present year the third seven 

years’ course of the International Sunday 
School Lessons will come to an end, It has 
been the most remarkable movement ever 
inaugurated to popularize Bible study. It 
has created and supported an immense 
periodical literature for instructing the 
people of all ages and degrees of intelligence 
in the meaning of the Holy Scriptures. It 
has made it possible to secure the services 
of the ablest scholars in Americaand Europe 
for this work. This international system 
has been one of the most potent causes of 
the present popular interest in the study of 
the Bible, and of the discussions concerning 
its character and authority. 
* At the beginning this method of studying 
the Bible met with decided opposition, 
which has been continued with varying 
degrees of intensity ever since. Profes- 
sional educators opposed it as unsystematic. 
Sectarian leaders were against it because 
it did not make the Bible defend their 
sectarian views. Others opposed it be- 
cause they had plans which they sought to 
have substituted for it, and yet others urged 
that it was harmful and confusing to have 
such abundant comments printed on the 
sacred text. 7 

But in spite of opposition the uniform 
lessons gained publicity and popularity, 
gave rise to institutes, conventions and 
summer assemblies, broke down denomi- 
national barriers, drew people into Sunday 
schools, became the occasion of planting 
schools in waste places and of gatherings 
for Bible study in multitudes of homes, and 
permeated literature, till it has become one 
of the most conspicuous features of the 
religious history of this century. A pam- 
phlet issued by the Methodist Book Concern, 
containing the titles, topics and Golden 
Texts from the beginning of the adoption of 
the system to the end of 1894, will help those 
interested to see what has been done and 
what changes made in the different courses, 

As we come to the end of these twenty- 
one years of Bible study an increasing de- 
sire is manifesting itself to try something 
new. Many believe that the Bible would 
be better understood by substituting for 
the study of Scripture passages analyses of 
the separate books of the Bible, with the 
aim to bring out their teachings by what is 
called the inductive method, The experi- 
ment so far has mainly been confined to an 
attempt to reconstruct the life of Christ 
from the Gospels. It is not our purpose 
now to compare one system with the other. 
That is best done through experience of the 
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working of both. Mr. Blakeslee’s lessons 
on the life of Christ are quite extensively 
used. Our Sunday School and Publishing 
Society has prepared a similar course. The 
Baptist Publication Society has such a 
course in preparation for next year, and we 
presume other denominational societies will 
fotlow if the demand for such lessons war- 
rants them in so doing. The fourth course 
of International Lessons, which begins next 
year, includes a selection of passages from 
the harmony of the Gospels, to cover an 
entire year, beginning with July, 1894. By 
applying the two systems to the same sub- 
ject at the same time in different schools, 
perhaps, also, in different classes in the 
same school, wise conclusions may be 
reached as to which is best. 

It is quite generally supposed that the 
International Lesson Committee is responsi- 
ble for the International System and that 
they resist any efforts to change it. We 
have before stated, and again repeat, the 
fact that this committee is the creature of 
the International Sunday School Conven- 
tion and is limited by its instructions. This 
committee was first appointed for seven 
years at the Fifth National Sunday School 
Convention in Indianapolis, April, 1872. It 
was instructed to select a course of Bible 
lessons for a series of years, not to exceed 
seven, to embrace, as far as possible, a gen- 
eral study of the whole Bible, alternating 
semi-annually or quarterly between the Old 
and New Testaments, The committee has 
been enlarged in number till it now consists 
of fifteen members in this country, with 
seven co-operating members in Great Brit- 
ain. The instructions given to it have not 
been essentially modified except that it was 
ordered three years ago to inject into the 
regular course a selection of Scripture for 
each quarter on the subject of temperance, 
and the next course is limited to six years. 

The frequent criticisms on the committee 
in conventions and in the religious press be- 
cause it has not modified or changed the 
system have been misdirected criticisms. 
The reason why the present system is con- 
tinued is that it has been the judgment of 
the Protestant Sunday schools of the United 
States and Great Britain, as expressed in 
the respective conventions of their repre- 
sentatives, that, all things considered, thisis 
the best system so far discovered. Those 
who believe a change is desirable have 
wasted much ammunition by firing away at 
the lesson committee. Their proper object 
of attack is the International Convention, 
which is to meet at St. Louis Aug. 31-Sept. 
6. At that meeting, and the World’s Sun- 
day School Convention to be held in con- 
nection with it, it is expected that eminent 
Sunday school workers from other lands, as 
well as many in our own country, will be 
present. Very important results may come 
from that gathering. It is attracting much 
less public attention than it deserves. The 
eyes of those interested in the world’s study 
of the Bible should be turned toward that 
assembly which in a few weeks is to be held 
in St. Louis. 

ne een 

Possibly we have given Columbus more 
credit for originality of conception than is his 
due. At the geographical congress in session 
in Chicago last week it was reported that a 
recent search of documents in the Vatican 
showed that long before Columbus sailed 


westward the archives of the popes contained 
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reports from their bishops in Greenland tell- 
ing of unexplored regions in the south peopled 


with savages. 
——_— 


CONCERNING DEGREES. 

Two letters are before us which pertain to 
this subject. In one the writer announces 
that he has received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, on examination from —— Univer- 
sity, and asks us to publish the fact. We 
have heard of this institution before, and 
have a strong impression that its chief busi- 
ness is tosell degrees at so much apiece. In 
the other letter the writer, who has received 
the same degree from a reputable college, 
announces that ‘he has declined the honor 
because Christ said, ‘“‘Be not ye called 
Rabbi: for one is your teacher, and all ye 
are brethren.’’ He desires that the fact 
may be widely published. Which of these 
examples, if either, should be followed? 

The purpose of conferring degrees is to 
encourage learning. The right to confer 
them is given by the State to certain institu- 
tions where higher branches of learning are 
taught, and is wisely limited to them. Doc- 
tor means teacher, and when a college con- 
fers on a person the title of Doctor of Laws 
or Art or Literature or Music or Divinity, it 
declares him qualified to teach these sub- 
jects. Theconferring of an honorary degree 
implies that the recipient has gained excep- 
tional distinction in the department of study 
which the degree represents. If it be wrong 
for a Christian minister to accept the title 
of Doctor of Divinity, it is wrong for any 
one to accept any title which signifies that 
he has made greater attainments in scholar- 
ship than others. Christ said, ‘‘ Be not 
ye called Rabbi.” ‘‘ Neither be ye called 
Masters.’’ ‘‘Call no man your father.” If 
His words are to be taken as literal com- 
mands, then no Christian should be called 
Doctor of Divinity, or Master of Arts, or 
father. But Paul claims the latter title in 
distinction from other teachers. ‘‘ Though 
yeshould have ten thousand tutors in Christ, 
yet have ye not many fathers: for in Christ 
Jesus I begat you through the gospel.”’ 

What Christ meant in the words above 
quoted should be plain enough to any stu- 
dent. One who declines the degree of D. D., 
giving as his reason that Christ in these 
words has forbidden a Christian to accept 
it, has shown that he ought to have declined 
it till he has made further progress in the 
study of the Scriptures. What Christ does 
mean is that the craving for recognition as a 
religious teacher is unworthy. The minis- 
ter who by his dress or his manner, or a tag 
on the end of his name or by showing his 
eagerness to be invited into the chief seat in 
the synagogue, or by any other means seeks 
to be treated with more honor than his 
brethren, is disobeying the spirit of Christ’s 
command, and he does this just as much 
when he asks to be called Reverend as when 
he asks to be called Doctor. Dr. Broadus 
well comments on these words of Christ: 
‘ The title of Doctor of Divinity is often so 
conferred, so sought, so borne, and some- 
times so declined, as to come under this 
head; but it is the spirit involved rather 
than the phrase that should be condemned.” 
The man who covets the honor and lays 
plans to get it that he may parade it as a 
sign of superiority is a poor specimen of 
a minister. The man on whom it is be- 
stowed unsought as a recognition of excep- 
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tional service as a teacher will seldon 
covet the distinction of declining it, unleg 
he is convinced that the public will agne 
with him that, taken in its usual meap 
ing, the college trustees who conferred jt 
made a mistake. 

But the use of these titles on all occasion 
is cumbersome, sometimes ridiculous, some. 
times even offensive. Ministers no mop 
need to wear them all the time than they 
need wear gowns or carry open Bibles aj] 
the time. Our Year. Book wisely omits the 
titles. Why should they not be lett out of 
ordinary conversation and of newspaper re. 
ports? If this could be done by commo 
consent sv as to involve no possible sugges. 
tion of discourtesy, it would be a great rm 
lief and would remove nearly all occasion 
for criticism concerning honorary degrees 
of ministers. : 


RELIGION AND RECREATION, 

There is no doubt about the possibility of 
harmonizing and even uniting them, The 
difficulty lies in deciding how to do it. Two 
or three truths need to be heeded. Oneis 
that recreation is divinely permitted and 
approved. It is as necessary for man a 
eating or sleeping. There is nothing in 
herently wrong init. Another is that reere- 
ation does not lie outside of the realm where 
duty reigns. It must be regulated by an 
enlightened conscience as much as study or 
manual labor. Another is that the religion 
to which recreation must be adjusted is 
that of Jesus Christ, not of this or that man 
or community or even church of today. 

We are not among those who believe that 
too much attention is bestowed upon reere- 
ation in this country. This is true in many 
individual cases but not as the rule. Many 
of us do not yet secure recreation enough. 
Others do not always take it wisely so as to 
receive the most possible benefit. Yet 
much more time, thought and money are 
devoted to it than formerly and some of the 
difficulties of the situation grow out of this 
fact. Of course the question of the ob 
servance of the Lord’s day is involved. 
Sunday driving, riding, bicycling, yachting 
and picnicing are prevalent. What should 
be the attitude of Christians toward such 
practices? 

In our judgment it is usually safest to ab- 
stain from them, except in cases of their 
evident propriety. There is no evil, for 
instance, in two pastors riding their bicycles 
to exchange pulpits, But it is of the first 
importance that we concede to everybody 
the exercise of his own judgment. Dicta 
tion is sometimes more mischievous than 
the supposed evil which it aims to correct. 
In many places special services for bicyclers, 
yachtsmen and others would be appreciated. 
Most such men and women are not, as occ 
sionally seems to be assumed, defiant Sab 
bath-breakers. Some have not thought 
much about duty in the matter. Many have 
reflected seriously about it and have decided 
that they are within their moral rights. 
Almost all respect and heed tactful and 
cordial effort for their spiritual welfare. 

We have no space to discuss the subject 
at length. It must be admitted on the one 
hand that recreation may not safely diste 
gard God and His claims. He and they 
are supreme. On the other hand religion 
must adapt some of its methods to the 
growing public interest in recreation. There 
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is nothing unbecoming in this. Itis merely 
following the policy of Jesus Himself. The 
most influential Christians usually are those 
who exhibit reasonable tolerance and practi- 
eal common sense in regard tosuch matters. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
see-saw. Open one Sunday. 
Closed the next. Openthenext. How long 
will the farce continue? Having decided to 
press his legal advantage Mr. Clingman, rep- 
resenting Seventh Day and other opponents 
of Sunday, went before Judge Stein last 
week and presented evidence that the di- 
rectors of the fair had disregarded the in- 
junction formerly granted by Judge Stein 
and had closed the fair on the 23d. Where- 
upon the directors were summoned before 
Judge Stein to show why they should not 
be adjudged guilty of contempt of court. 
Unable to prepare their answer before Sun- 
day, they felt compelled to order an open- 
ing of the gates on the 30th, but only 12,000 
people entered, and it is hoped that they 
will not be opened again. Much depends 
upon Judge Stein’s decision. It is hardly 
safe to presume on anything in speculating 
on this subject. The full text of the opin- 
ion which Chief-Justice Fuller and his asso- 
ciates gave to bolster up the directors when 
they thought it meant money in their coffers 
to open the fair has just been given to the 
public. Subsequent repentance (with mer- 
cenary motives) by the directors has to a 
considerable degree minimized the impor- 
tance of this decision, which is technical and 
nota discussion of the question on broad, 
moral grounds, 


See-saw, 





The meeting of the friends of silver in 
New York City brought nothing but dis- 
credit upon the cause and those who par- 
ticipated, From the meeting in Chicago 
this week more may be expected because of 
the ability and since1ity of many who will 
attend. No effort has been spared to make 
the array of delegates as large as possible 
and the final deliverance of the convention 
will have weight with many of the legisla- 
tors who meet in Washington next Tuesday. 
But in view of the record of the week or 
the past six months in the commercial, in- 
dustrial and agricultural walks of life, it is 
not conceivable that Congress can hesitate 
long about its proper course, and yet our 
Washington correspondent agrees with other 
shrewd men that itis by no means certain 
that the purchasing clause of the Sherman 
bill will be repealed. 





Wheat sold in Chicago last Friday at 584 
cents per bushel, the lowest price since 
August, 1861. Comptroller Eckels is au- 
thority for the statement that since Jan. 1, 
105 national banks have closed their doors, 
most of them, it is true, to resume business 
again, but the closing was due to a strin- 
gency unusual in the history of banking. 
The Erie Railroad has passed into a receiv- 
er'shands. The great watch manufactories 
at Waltham, Mass., and Elgin, Ill., have 
shut down for a time and when they resume 
they will employ a lessened number of 
hands. Their course is typical of many 
hundred other industries. The savings 
banks of New York and Brooklyn have 
Served notice on their depositors that if 
they wish to withdraw their deposits they 
must give the legal notice of thirty or sixty 
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days, as the amount of the deposit may be. 
Stocks of all grades have been hammered 
down to a point that betrays the enormous 
liquidation going on and the lack of confi- 
dence, and on every hand there are evidences 
of the hoarding of cash and the running to 
cover of the comparatively strong, who 
might do so much to help the weak and 
restore confidence if they only would. 
Fortunately not all is black. We seem to 
have a comptroller of the currency who has 
a definite policy and does not make secrecy 
pass for wisdom. Gold to the amount of 
$2,000,000 started back to us last week and 
the exports have been heavier during the 
past two weeks than at any time for some 
months, Given a return of our national 
policy to the safe monetary basis of the 
other great nations of the world and a 
return of confidence to European investors 
and domestic manufacturers and merchants, 
and we shall speedily recover, but not until 
then. 





To understand fully how such a sight as 
was witnessed in the British House of Com- 
mons last Thursday evening, when a hun- 
dred or more members of Parliament in- 
dulged in a free fight of the mést vulgar 
kind, one must either have visited among 
the aristocracy of the realm or have read 
the speeches of their representatives in Par- 
liament or the editorials in their class jour- 
nals. We had times of tension in this coun- 
try prior to the Civil War, when party 
feeling ran high, when personal violence 
was threatened upon legislators at Washing- 
ton and suffered by Charles Sumner, but we 
never have had such passionate, blind, un- 
reasoning hatred as has marked the course 
of English politics since Mr. Gladstone be- 
friended lreland and Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and his Unionist allies deserted their 
former chief. So exasperating and so un- 
just have the course and the aspersions of 
the Unionist obstructionists been of late 
that early last week Mr. Gladstone paid his 
frank respects to his formerally, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, in a speech of scathing re- 
buke, comparing him to a “devil’s advo- 
cate,’’ whose function it was to seize eagerly 
upon every human failing and to miscon- 
strue everything capable of misconstruc- 
tion; whose practice had been 


Continually and deliberately, with the utmost 
contidence 1n his own infallibility, ascribing to 
men who have the night tu stand on the same 
level with him, who were at one time his col- 
leagues and were supposed to be his friends, 
motives for their acts which they indignantly 
disclaim. 





Naturally enough, Mr. Chamberlain, being 
a man of pride and spirit, waited for an op- 
portunity to reply, and found it late Thurs- 
day evening, just prior to the hour agreed 
upon for closure of the debate in committee 
on the home rule bill. Then with studied 
deliberation he charged the Gladstonians 
with mental and moral blindness so that no 
matter what the premier said they accepted 
it as the voice of God. ‘ Never,’’ said he, 
‘*since the time of Herod has there been ”’— 
He got nofurther. Thestorm broke, T. P. 
O’Connor led in a chorus crying, ‘ Judas.”’ 
The hour for closure came justthen. Chair- 
man Mellor ordered a division of the house. 
The Conservatives refused to march into the 
lobbies, crying ‘‘Gag’’ and demanding that 
Mr. O’Connor withdraw his epithet. Mem- 


bers began to move toward the front to force 
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a decision from the chairman and ina twink- 
ling a fight had begun, the like of which 
has never been seen in French, Italian or 
South American legislatures, much less in 
the German Reichstag, our own House or 
the body which the sanest British papers 
confess is forever disgraced by the incident. 
Insulting epithets were hurled; blows were 
rained upon faces and heads; headgear and 
bodily raiment were torn and ruined; curs: s 
were breathed; peacemakers in their futile 
efforts only added to the confusion; specta- 
tors in the gallery hissed and the chairman 
sat powerless to subdue, while Mr. Glad 
stone blanched at the sight which he knew 
would by many be laid at hisdoor. Speaker 
Peel, called to the chair, contributed to the 
restoration of dignity and order. Mr. 
O’Connor made a qualified apology for his 
words and the regular parliamentary busi- 
ness proceeded. 





Whether a parliamentary commission will 
investigate and apportion the blame is not 
certain. A motion to that effect has been 
made and is now under consideration, but 
the feeling prevails that the less said about 
it the better. English journals, according 
to their politics, differ in ascribing the ini- 
tial fault, though all most trenchantly con- 
demn the actors and frankly acknowledge 
the national mortification. Conservatives 
hold Mr. Gladstone guilty; Gladstonians 
denounce Mr. Chamberlain. As a matter of 
fact, the first caustic epithet was used by 
Mr. Gladstone and the first blow was struck 
by a Tory member of Parliament, but 
neither can be held responsible for the ac- 
tion of others. Every man in such an 
affair is responsible for his own misconduct. 
Aristocrats are quite as guilty as plebians, 
Indeed, a much larger proportion of ‘‘ gen- 
tlemen”’ participated than of those whom 
they—and they alone—deem inferior. If, 
as a result of the national mortification, 
there shall come a saner, mellower political 
atmosphere the incident will not be wholly 
evil. As members of the same great Eng- 
lish family, inheriting a share in the glory 
of the House of Commons and indebted to 
it for much that is valuable in our funda- 
mental civic life, we, too, must suffer the 
shame and not wander into Pharisaism, say- 
ing, ‘‘ I thank Thee, Lord, I am not as other 
men are.”’ 





France, which has vehemently. protested 
against British retention of Egypt, France 
which up to a month ago had the respect— 
more or less qualified, to be sure—of Uhris- 
tendom for its stability as a republic and its 
evident intention to deal justly with nations 
inferior in armament, has at last forced poor 
Siam into acquiescence in the partition of ter- 
ritory to a point which virtually dooms Siam 
to extinction, and by so doing has made a 
Quadruple Alliance probable, has sacrificed 
the good esteem of other nations, and by no 
means made certuin either the final posses- 
sion of the territory which Siam nominully 
cedes—Great Britain and China having in- 
terests at stake which make it improbable 
that France will be permitted to go as far 
north—or that the present administration 
will continue in power after the August 
elections. For it is obvious to any moder- 
ately shrewd observer that the ministry, in 
its warlike attitude toward Siam and its go- 
ing as far as it dared in provoking the Brit- 
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ish foreign office, has cared more for the 
effect which such action would have upon 
the French voter than for the territory to be 
acquired or the verdict of foreigners upon 
the quality of its diplomacy, whether judged 
by the code of international law or the Ser- 
mon onthe Mount. Insecuring this humili- 
ation of Siam France has come desperately 
near bringing on a conflict with Great Brit- 
ain. Lord Rosebery at last was compelled 
to give France to understand that her illegal 
declaration of a blockade, before war with 
Siam was declared, must at least be modi- 
fied to the extent of excepting British ves- 
sels, or war with Great Britain would follow, 
and in the final settlement, it is said, this 
has been provided for. 





The utter absence of any higher motives 
than partisan success or the guarding and 
protection of material interests in this ac- 
tion of Great Britain and France is lamenta- 
ble and not what the world has a right to 
expect from civilized nations in this year 
of our Lord, and it only serves as a dark 
background against which stands out the 
pathetic, noble but futile struggle of the 
Siamese king. Great Britain, with its own 
record of aggrandizement ever present, is 
handicapped in any attempt to play the part 
of the older and protecting brother, but 
some day she will do her duty in that re- 
spect, rising above the purely material stand- 
ard. She, at least, might have insisted that 
France should comply with the code of in- 
ternational law and not be a law unto her- 
self. Policy would seem to have made a 
more effectual protest necessary, for with 
France in control of the Mekong basin and 
river—the fairest portion of the realm—will 
come a provincial government and a trade 
policy that surely will not help the not in- 
considerable trade which Great Britain now 
has with that territory. 





Denver, Col., was disgraced by a lynching 
of a murderer. The electrocution of a 
murderer at the Auburn (N. Y.) State’s 
Prison was marked by partial failure of the 
apparatus and the cruel torture of the con- 
demned.——President Cleveland appointed 
two prominent ‘‘ Anti-Snappers’’ as col- 
lector and general appraiser, respectively, 
of the port of New York, a defiance of Tam- 
many Hall not without significance.——Cap- 
tain Bourke of the Victoria and Admiral 
Markham of the Camperdown were acquitted 
by the court martial of any guilt in bring- 
ing to pass the catastrophe to the Victoria. 
——Two hundred and fifty thousand coal 
miners of England and Wales have struck, 
rejecting the reduction in wages felt to be 
necessary by their employers.——Emperor 
William of Germany arrived in England to 
enjoy the great yachting races and naval re- 
views off Cowes. A tariff war between 
Germany and Russia began.——Cases of 
cholera in Italy and Smyrna multiply and 
receive the attention of our national repre- 
sentatives. 








a 


IN BRIEF. 
Financial depression is caused by a lack of 
confidence in man; spiritual depression by a 
lack of confidence in God. 





Little did Herod and Judas imagine that 
they would compel a revision of civilization’s 
estimate of the imperturbable dignity of the 
lawmaking body of Great Britain and the 
decency of its members. 


As the New York 





Evening Post says, ‘‘ Hereafter it will be diffi- 
cult for the Westminster pot to call the Dub- 
lin kettle black.”’ 





The Briggs rock of offense when it landed in 
the Presbyterian puddle started ripples that 
travel far before reaching the shore of peace. 
A Louisville pastor, a friend of Professor 
Briggs, refuses to serve longer on the board of 
trustees of Centre College because its presi- 
dent, as moderator of the last General Assem- 
bly, opposed Professor Briggs. 





Up to the 25th instant Dr. Jeremiah Porter, 
the man who preached the first sermon de- 
livered in the limits of territory now called 
Chicago, was alive. Today he has gone to his 
reward, and the city has within its bounds, 
and largely because of its own marvelous en- 
ergy and the esprit de corps of its citizens, 
the most wonderful exhibit of the skill of 
men that the world has ever seen. 


The latest mental aberration is the scheme 
of a Georgian to form a state in the heart of 
the republic to which all negroes shall be 
driven and in which they can find subsistence 
and monopolize the offices. With a disinter- 
estedness truly commendable and quite char- 
acteristic he suggests that Colorado, New 
Mexico and Arizona be joined together to 
form the territory. 


The French Protestant College at Spring- 
field, Mass., under the direction of its newly 
elected president, Rev. S. H. Lee, is to enter, 
as its friends believe, on a period of enlarged 
prosperity and usefulness. As pastor of prom- 
inent churches in New England and in Cleve- 
land, O., and as a professor at Oberlin, the 
new president has gained large experience of 
the work of the churches as well as of college 
administration. 





The Christian Leader (Universalist) says 
that every Congregational school in New Eng- 
land, except Hartford—and we suppose it re- 
fers to theological seminaries—“ accepts the so- 
called moral atonement, which is identical 
with the doctrine as held by Universalists for 
at least sixty years.” Will the Leader quote 
its authorities for this statement? Certainly 
it will not find support in Professor Stearns’s 
Present Day Theology. 





By the law of England until recently mar- 
riages had to be celebrated before noon. It is 
said that the reason for this law was that the 
contracting parties might be sober during the 
ceremony. The usual hour for dinner was at 
noon, and it was the common custom to drink 
so much that the bride and groom, with their 
attendants, would often appear at the altar 
intoxicated. It is well that English ideas of 
manhood and womanhood have so improved 
that this law could be abolished. 





There rarely comes into our office a publica- 
tion of such absorbing interest in its bearing 
upon the problem of foreign missions as the 
Brief Survey of Christian Work in Japan, ed- 
ited by one of our most highly esteemed mis- 
sionaries on the field, Rev. J. H. De Forest, 
D. D., of Sendai. It is at once an annual re- 
port and a philosophical résumé of the position 
of Christianity in Japan today, while it is so 
readable in its literary form that one finds it 
difficult to lay down the volume without fin- 
ishing it. In our next issue we shall print an 
article based on this important volume by Dr. 
W. E. Griffis. 





It would be a curious and interesting study 
to compare the standard of morals illustrated 
by a nation’s public policy with the private 
moral standard of the average individuals of 
the nation. This is.newly suggested by the 
French aggressions in Siam. There French 
honor pretends to call for a satisfaction which 
could not fail to be regarded, were the circum- 
stances translated into the terms of private 





ee 
life, as highly dishonorable to any individu} 
Frenchman. Probably, bowever,a decent code 
of morals would be a serious inconvenience jp 
building up a colonial empire and in dealing 
with barbarians, as other nations besides the 
French are aware. 


Commissioner E. C. Hovey of Massachy. 
setts, along with many other decent men, has 
filed a protest with the directors of the 
World’s Fair against the toleration by them 
of the indecent “ fake” features that exist on 
the Midway Plaisance.* A correspondent of 
the Boston Herald, in a detailed description of 
the vulgarity and obscenity, shows no re. 
straint in denouncing the ‘“‘ splash of foreign 
filth which mars the otherwise beautiful white 
city... . They are leper spots of vicivusness 
and indecency, and are as contaminating as 
thecholera.”’ Let the same journal and others 
equally influential say the same thing editori. 
ally and the directors will do their duty. 





Editor Wayland of the National Baptist on 
Memorial Day sat near a bronze statue of 
Abraham Lincoln, which we suppose adorns 
one of Philadelphia’s parks. Let him tell the 
rest of the story: 

There were also sitting on a bench a mother 
(supposed to be an American-born citizen) 
and her son, who presumably hereafter will be 
a voter of this happy Republic. The latter in. 
quired: ‘‘ Whatis that?”’ ‘ That is the monu. 
ment of Abraham Lincoln.’’ Question of In. 
quiring Offspring: ‘‘ What is a monument?” 
Reply of Intelligent Matron: ‘ It is something 
that looks like somebody.’’ Question of I. 0. 
as above: ‘‘ What did Abraham Lincoln do?” 
Reply of I. M. also as above: “ He didn’t do 
anything; he was shot in a theayter.”’ 

Truly, as our contemporary remarks, “ the re- 
sources of wisdom are limited, but that the 
resources of ignorance have no bound.” 


Along with all his other wonderful gifts 
Phillips Brooks had a sense of refined humor. 
No one can read his letters to his nieces, pub- 
lished in the August Century, without appre- 
ciating this. When in Wurtzburg he hears 
the lusty singing of the German people he 
wishes “that once before I die I could hear 
the people sing like that in Trinity Chureb, 
Boston. But I never shall.’’ Unable to par- 
ticipate in the Thanksgiving feast he commis- 
sions his niece Gertrude ‘to shake the tur- 
key’s paw [for him] and tell it that I am 
very sorry I could not come this year.” He 
thinks that, outside the gates of Aden, he met 
Isaac and Jacob on two skinny camels. “I 
asked them how Esau was, but Jacob looked 
mad and wouldn’t answer and hurried the old 
man on,so that I had no talk with them.” 
He finds that the Tyrolese girls have “ more 
health than they know what to do with.” He 
thinks that Tood (another niece) “is one of 
the very best letter writers of her time of life 
that he knows.” 





‘The fundamental principle of metropolitan 
journalism today is to buy white paper at 
three cents a pound and sell it at ten centsa 
pound, and in some quarters it does not mat- 
ter how much the virgin whiteness of | 
paper is defiled so long as the defilement sé 
the paper.” These are not the words of aD 
emotional clergyman or a chronic pessimist, 
but the sober estimate of the president of the 
New York Press Club, who, after thirteen 
years constant labor as a newspaper man, Con- 
tributes to the August Forum an article oD 
Journalism as a Career, which every aspirant 
for success as a secular journalist ought to 
read before casting in his lot with the fas¢- 
nating, influential but precarious life which 
must be lived, for it is a trade that ‘‘ knows no 
Sabbath,” which has little or no use for any 
but young men, where the “ accumulated 
knowledge of years does not command a price 
commensurate with its worth,” and where 
“what a man does counts for little against 
what he does not do.” 
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QOURKENT THOUGHT. 
AT HOME, 

Frederick Harrison in the Augast Forum re- 
plies to his critics and again reiterates his 
thesis that the pursuit of fortune—whether by 
patrons or artists—is the rujn of art. It is in- 
teresting to find the apostle of positivism say- 
ing that the only true remedy for the present 
day degradation of art is that contained in 
the words of Paul to Timothy: ‘‘ They that 
will be rich fall into temptation and a snare, 
and into many foolisbhand hurtful Insts, which 
drown men in destruction and perdition. . 
But thou, flee these things; and follow after 
righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, 
meekuess.”’ He closes with these words: ‘* Art 
is a mode of religion, and can flourish only 
under the inspiration of living and practical 
religion.” 

ABROAD. 

The Indian Witness (Calcutta) says the habit 
of borrowing without any serious thought of 
paying, both by native converts and the Eng- 
lish in India, is one of the greatest obstacles 
to success now confronting the Indian church. 
The same journal, replying to Dr. Lunn’s re- 
cent implication that the missionary work in 
India is suffering because the missionaries 
“are in danger of being imbued with the An- 
glo-Indian temper and habit of thought,’’ re- 
plies: ‘The Anglo-Indian temper has its im- 
perfections, some of which are not favorable 
to missionary .prosperity. But in our judg- 
ment of the Anglo-Indian temper we are not 
ready to make the English temper the stand- 
ard for India, or acknowledge that wherever 
Anglo-Indian temper differs from English it 
is necessarily wrong. It is an unprecedented 
and illogical thing to require Anglo-Indians 
to conformi-in all things to the standards of 
any other Jand under the sun... . An Anglo- 
Indian Christian can witness the devotions of 
a Mohammedan, or watch a Hindu pouring 
out a libation of Ganges water to the rising 
sun, and give to each the credit of a sincere act 
of worship and also acknowledge that these 
acts of devotion are in a sense acceptable to 
God... . One of the necessary personal prep- 
arations for foreign mission work is to get 
free from the American or English or German 
temper and imbibe the Anglo-Indian or Anglo- 
Chinese or Anglo-African temper as rapidly as 
. . The Anglo-Indian learns to lay 
aside many prejudices that he brought with 
him, and as he learns to speak the tongués of 
India he learns to think some of the thoughts 
of India also. Men who do not understand 
just what this is sometimes say the mission- 
aries have experienced moral degeneracy, but 
this is contrary to fact and philosophy. In- 
dian missionaries largely escape the tempta- 
tions to worldliness that lie in the path of 
Christians at home, while the polemic charac- 
ter of their work and the many personal and 
family sacrifices they experience tend to pre- 
Serve a high average of belief and piety.” 


possible. . 


A Berlin University correspondent of the 
Christian World reports Professor Harnack as 
holding and teaching, in substance, the follow- 
ing views on the vexed question of primi- 
tive church government: “‘ There were three 
kinds of officials known to the church of the 
first century—(1) A loosely organized presby- 
terate, (2) a body of deacons, (3) prophets, teach- 
ers, etc. Out of the first of these the monar- 
chical episcopate developed under the influ- 
ence of five clearly marked and obvious de- 
mands of the church: (a) In communications 
between church and church an official repre- 
Sentative was needed to write and receive let- 
ters. (b) The arrangement and management 
of the church services naturally fell into the 
hands of one man as the first enthusiasm and 
Spontaneity decreased. (c) Cases of discipline 
Were intrusted to the most influential man 
in the church and invested him with a disci- 
Plinary authority. (d) The two internal com- 





plaints to which the church was most liable, 
heresies and private meetings, demanded a 
constant and vigilant eye that they might be 
nipped in the bud before they threatened the 
unity of the church. (e) And to complete the 
development the bishop was also church treas- 
urer.”’ 


ones — 


STAFF CORRESPONDENOE. 
FROM BOSTON. 

Midsummer in Boston possesses one un- 
failing charm and compensation for a cer- 
tain class of our young people who for one 
reason or another are unable to join their 
comrades recreating at the shore or the 
mountains, By these stay-at-homes the Old 
South Lectures, which begin the last Wednes- 
day in July and continue until the second 
Wednesday in September, are eagerly an- 
ticipated and keenly enjoyed. This course, 
inaugurated in 1883 to develop in young 
people a deeper interest in American his- 
tory, has been one of the best educational 
measures ever devised in this city. It is to 
Mr. Edwin D. Mead, the editor of the New 
England Magazine, that a large share of 
the credit is due for the actual realization 
of the idea, while Mrs. Mary Hemingway's 
generosity has furnished the necessary funds 
all these years. By offering to high school 
graduates a prize for the best report of the 
annual summer course and two prizes for the 
best essays on selected subjects a healthful 
stimulus to independent work has been ap- 
plied. The winner of the first prize has 
been accorded the honor of delivering one 
of the summer lectures. Furthermore, the 
Old South work includes what is now 
coming to be a voluminous literature in the 
reports made of important historical docu- 
ments besides the original essays of the 
young people. 

Another valuable outcome has been the 
quickening of patriotic feeling among the 
young people of Brooklyn, Providence, In- 
dianapolis, Chicago and other cities through 
the institution of similar lectures and the 
distribution of Old South leaflets. Thus a 
great educational and moral force is being 
brought to bear upon the rising generation. 

This year’s course, appropriately enough, 
has a look toward the World’s Fair, the 
general topic being the Opening of the 
Great West and the lecturers being Rev. 
W. E. Griffis, D. D., Hon. George F. Hoar, 
Edwin D. Mead, Miss Lucy W. Warren, 
Charles C. Coffin, Rey. Thomas Van Ness, 
Prof. Josiah Royce, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

The work of the Boston Seamen’s Friend 
Society deserves the attention and support 
of the friends of the sailors, and so many 
of them are without homes or any local 
habitation that no class of toilers bave 
stronger claims to the kindly interest of 
those who would do good to their fellow- 
men. The work of the society for the past 
year is encouraging, and the last number 
of the Sea Breeze, a really breezy little 
paper, gives an interesting report of it. Its 
income for general and special work, apart 
from donations for the new building, was 
$14,317.35. Chaplain Nickerson and his co- 
laborers, Mr. Albert Roberts and Miss Jen- 
nie Lord, have kept up a steady round of 
meetings at the headquarters in Boston, 
which many thousand sailors have attended, 
while they have made more than 4,000 visits 
to sailors’ boarding houses and twice as 
many to vessels in poit, have gained many 


signatures to temperance pledges, distrib- 
uted Bibles, sent off libraries, written let- 
ters and done uncounted acts of kindness 
to the men of the sea. Secretary Barna S, 
Snow has kept his hand and heart in the 
same work, besides reminding churches, 
Sunday schools and Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties publicly and privately of their duty 
and privilege toward those who go down to 
the seain ships. Don’t forget the sailors. 
The Boston Young Women's Christian 
Association means to keep pace with the 
times, and as it has served as a pattern to 
similar organizations in other great cities, 
most of which it leads in point of age, so in 
its pushing out into the field of practical 
Christianity it merits not only praise but 
imitation. When the annual autumnal tide 
of young people moving from the country 
to the city begins it behooves girls and 
young women who are looking for a home 
or employment to investigate the opportuni- 
ties provided by the association. There 
will be the coming year a further expansion 
of the school of domestic science, with its 
allied departments of industrial art and 
training for Christian work. The names of 
such teachers as Rev. J. M. Gray, who con- 
ducts the Bible classes, and Miss Anna Bar- 
rows, the expert in cookery, guarantee 
competent instruction, and their work is 
supplemented by able lecturers. The testi- 
mony of pupils who already have availed 
themselves of these courses so recently 
started, as well as of the institutions to 
which they go as teachers, confirms the 
good impression which a visit to the class- 
room creates. In this connection it may 
interest ladies who have occasion to spend 
a night in Boston now and then to learn 
that excellent accommodations can be had 
at the association for the modest price of 
one dollar a day, meals included. In the 
summer months, when a number of rooms 
are vacant, one is almost sure to find en- 
tertainment, and the transient patronage 
is constantly increasing. Not less than a 
score of travelers put into this comfortable 
harbor the other Saturday night. @w 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


All thoughts are now centered upon the 
approaching extra session of Congress, which 
the majority of people seem to be awaiting 
as the decrepit Israelites of old awaited the 
coming of the angel to ‘‘ trouble the waters ” 
for the healing of their diseases. But 
whether the days of miracles are over or 
not it will be an act of simple mercy and 
justice to state the plain truth to the public 
in regard to this matter. 

The plain truth is that, among the best 
informed and most intelligent public men 
in Washington, the extra session is not 
looked forward to with the sanguine antici- 
pation in which the community in general 
appears disposed to indulge. With singu- 
lar unanimity the people of all but a few 
Western States have concluded that the 
Sherman silver law is responsible for the 
present very serious financial disturbance. 
Believing thus they argue that Congress 
must and will repeal the law, and then all 
will be well. Could anything be simpler? 


But there is a widespread conviction in 
this city that the problem will be found to 
be much more complex as soon as Congréss 
gets to work at it. 


The best judges here 
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believe that there will be, in the first place, 
a long, stubborn, bitter fight on the ques- 
tion of repeal, lasting several weeks or 
months. Then, supposing repeal is carried, 
which, by the way, is by no means the cer- 
tainty that many suppose, there will arise 
another earnest and complicated contest as 
to the adoption of some substitute for the 
discarded measure. Duiing the last few 
days the opinion has been gaining ground, 
even among the most pronounced enemies 
of the present law in this city, that simple 
repeal will not secure the desired result— 
that some supplementary legislation will be 
necessary to restore confidence and revivify 
business. 

What to do, then? That will be the 
hardest question of all to answer, and it is 
easy for veteran observers to foresee that 
Congress will not answer it off-hand. On 
the contrary, the coming session may be 
expected to be one of the stormiest and 
most exciting, as well as one of the most 
important, sessions of Congress held since 
the war. If the final outcome proves to be 
for the best interest of the country the 
long-continued anxiety and uncertainty dur- 
ing the debates may be endured as being 
worth all they cost, but meanwhile it would 
be well for the people to dismiss the hope 
of a ‘speedy issue out of all their afflic- 
tions,’’ and to provide for a prolonged fight 
at the Capitol. 

It is not known, of course, what the Pres- 
ident will recommend in his message, but the 
prevailing opinion is that he will confine 
his remarks to the financial subject and 
advise Congress to postpone tariff and all 
other matters until the regular session. Mr. 
Crisp will be re-elected Speaker without 
opposition, and there will be little delay in 
making up the committees. The first great 
struggle will be over the new rules. Under 
the old rules the minority had the power to 
block legislation in both houses, and the 
silver men will make a desperate attempt to 
continue those rules in force. There will 
thus be a battle royal at the outset and its 
results will be of immeasurable importance. 

The resignation of Assistant-Secretary of 
State Quincy is expected ere long, and gos- 
sip has it that ex-Congressman Andrew will 
be his successor. Mr. Quincy took the of- 
fice for a special purpose which he was emi- 
nently well qualified to fulfill, namely, the 
overhauling of the consular service, and 
with the understanding that he was not to 
continue therein throughout the administra- 
tion. The prospect of Mr. Andrew’s return 
to Washington is very pleasing to his many 
friends in the city. 

The misfortunes of one religious denomi- 
nation are to be regretted rather than re- 
joiced over by other denominations, and dur- 
ing the recent Presbyterian Assembly in this 
city many expressions of sympathy have 
been heard in Congregational circles. At 
the same time it would not be surprising if 
one of the results of the assembly were an 
accession of strength to the Congregational 
churches here, as many of our Presbyterians 
are much dissatisfied, although Washington 
is a strong anti-Briggs city. 

At all events, aside from this considera- 
tion, Congregationalism continues to prosper 
here in a gratifying manner. The case of 
the Mount Pleasant Congregational Church 
may be taken as an illustration. When the 


efficient pastor, Rev. C. H. Small, assumed 


charge, six years ago, it was a feeble little 
suburban parish of only nineteen professing 
members, burdened with debt and decidedly 
uncertain as to its prospects. Now the 
church is out of debt, its membership has 
increased to 100, it owns its own lot and 
building, it has lately purchased a new or- 
gan and is about to enlarge its church edifice. 
It has an enthusiastic Christian Endeavor 
Society and is, next to the First Church, 
the strongest of the seven Congregational 
parishes in Washington. Not a bad show- 
ing for six years’ work. 
July 29. C. 8. E. 


FROM THE INTERIOR. 


Nothing is more worthy of admiration 
than the determination of the great Chris- 
tian bodies not to be diverted from their 
ordinary work even by the presence of a 
World’s Fair. Tosay nothing of Lake Bluff, 
with attractions which appeal to every Meth- 
odist heart, an old-fashioned camp meeting 
has this week been held at Des Plaines. It 
has been attended by large numbers and 
has been conducted according to the custom 
of previous years, with all the old time fer- 
vor. Rev. John McNeil has preached twice, 
once on Help and once on the Twenty-Third 
Psalm. These sermons were very powerful 
and made a deep impression. Rev. Thomas 
Harrison, the boy preacher no longer, is al- 
ways an acceptable speaker in these gather- 
ings. Mr. Moody will probably be present 
Saturday. Nor do thechurches lack attend- 
ants, as many had feared would be the case. 
Even when the gates of the fair were open 
and the authorities were doing all they could 
to secure patronage the churches could not 
complain of a want of hearers. A very re- 
markable feature of the fair up to the time 
of the Sunday closing is the fact that so 
many of the visitors from outside the city 
have either attended church or remained 
quietly in their rooms. Again and again 
they have said, ‘‘We must have one day of 
rest.’’ Chicago alone cannot furnish Sabbath 
breakers enough to meet the expense of 
Sunday opening. The Christian element of 
the city is profoundly grateful for the aid 
which has come to them from every part of 
the country in their efforts to preserve the 
sanctity of the Sabbath. 

Although the railways have not yet re- 
duced their fares to any considerable ex- 
tent excursions begin to be frequent. First 
came on Tuesday the editors from Indiana. 
Then came the commercial travelers, or 
‘the drummers,’’ as they prefer to be 
called, ten thousand strong. These ex- 
cursionists were received with due honors 
and introduced by the authorities to the 
chief attractions within the grounds. 
Neither the editors nor the drummers con- 
fined their visit to a single day, but both 
express themselves as amazed and _ be- 
wildered by what they have seen, Dr. Lor- 
imer, pastor of the Temple in Boston, is 
here with 200 of his people. He declares 
himself more than satisfied with his experi- 
ence. Sunday he will preach in his old 
church on Michigan Avenue, and during 
his stay in the city will introduce the people 
of his present charge who are now with 
him to those whom he formerly served 
here. These church excursions, he thinks, 
are highly desirable and easily managed. 
Thanks to the generosity of the Pittsburg 
Times, fifty tired school teachers have seen 


cara 
the Fair. Would that every teacher in the 
United States could get the inspiration fo, 
future work which a leisurely study of jt, 
exhibits would give. 

The educational congresses continue, ang 
with no apparent decrease in_ interest, 
Tuesday evening there was a reception to 
prominent educators and their friends, yp. 
der the auspices of the National Board of 
Education. In the gathering devoted ty 
primary education, Dr. John Eaton presid. 
ing, emphasis was put on the need of a reg. 
ular course of study extending from the age 
of six to fourteen. This need the Germans, 
as those who are familiar with their meth. 
ods know, have not overlooked. In the 
Congress for a Rational Psychology in Edn. 
cation Dr. James McCosh read a paper on 
Reality, which attracted much attention and 
which was discussed by such men as W, , 
Harris, President Fisk and Dr. Boardmap, 
Gen. Francis Walker, of the Massachusetts 
School of Technology, gave an address at 
one of the sessions in behalf of technical 
education. He traced the growth of this 
kind of training during the last quarter of 
century and pointed out its advantages, 
Those who discussed the higher education 
alone, or the proper methods of university 
work, were such men as President Gilman 
of Johns Hopkins, Timothy Dwight of Yale, 
Francis Patton of Princeton and Franklin 
Fisk of our own theological seminary. 

The retirement of Major McClaughry as 
chief of police at this time, though it is for 
his personal interest to do so, is a real mis 
fortune to the city. So long as he remains 
in control of the police force we have rea- 
son to believe that efforts will be made to 
restrain and punish crime. Undoubtedly 
Mayor Harrison would gladly have kept 
him in office till after the close of the fair, 
but could give him no assurance that his 
services, unpartisan as they have been, 
would be desired beyond that time. While 
ready to sacrifice personal interests to a 
large extent, the major owes it to himself 
to make provision for the future, and hence 
insists on the acceptance of his resignation. 
Nothing has been done in the way of secur- 
ing a successor, and there would be no need 
of doing anything if the office could be sep- 
arated from politics and given to the man 
best qualified to fill it, irrespective of the 
party for which he votes. Perhaps we shall 
sometime learn that the true way to gov. 
ern cities is to put them under the control 
of men who have been trained in the prit- 
ciples of city government, and who use 
office, not for their own personal benefit, 
but for the protection of the innocent and 
the punishment of the guilty. 

Citizens of Illinois have no special reason 
to be proud of Judge Stein who some weeks 
since granted Mr. Clingman an injunction 
restraining the directors from closing the 
fair Sunday, and who has now summoned 
them to his court to show why they should 
be committed for contempt. The case has 
been adjourned till Monday, and while it is 
probable that the directors will. not be 8 
verely punished it is certain that tomorrow 
the fair must be open, technically at any 
rate. If an appeal is taken to the appellate 
court it may be that the gates will be ope? 
till the end of October. That does not meat 
that the buildings in which the exhibits ar 
placed will be epen, or that if the doom 
of these buildings are open exhibitors will - 
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be present to display their wares. There 
are some things which even a court cannot 
do, and Judge Stein will be likely to find, 
perhaps to his amazement, that he cannot 
compel the American people to approve of 
Sunday opening or to pay their money for 
admission to a fair which respect for a com- 
man’ment of God has made unattractive. 
On, cannot but be sorry for the dilemma in 
which the directors are placed. Had they 
been Jess anxious for money and more anx- 
ious to do right, less willing to listen to the 
advice of the baser elements of society and 
more eager to obtain the honest verdict of 
the men and women who have made the 


American republic what it is, they would 
have escaped this difficulty and been able to 
point to a well-kept Sabbath as one of the 
most precious of all our exhibits. 

Chicago, July 29. FRANKLIN. 


FROM LONDON. 


It would be a mistake for the people of 
America to imagine that the recent demon- 


strations in connection with the royal wed- 
ding indicate any strong attachment to the 
monarchical system which still obtains in 


this country. The democratic sentiment 
was never stronger here than it is at the 
present time. It is true that during the 
week of the ceremony the streets of London 
were more crowded than on any previous 
occasion, that (though a national holiday 
was not proclaimed) business was practi- 
cally suspended, that innumerable addresses 
of congratulation and a large number of 
costly presents were showered on the royal 
couple, and that there was the greatest 
eagerness among all classes to ‘catch a 
glimpse of the prince ani princess and of 
other members of the royal family. But all 
this can be largely explained by the two 
words, toadyism and curiosity. Many of 
those who were active in getting up presen- 
tations to the bride and bridegroom, and of 
those who subscribed to them, were merely 
seizing an opportunity to bring themselves 
under the notice of royalty; whilst the vast 
majority of those who swarmed the streets, 
or crowded on roofs and balconies and club 
windows, were merely there out of a good- 
natured wish to see the future king and 
queen of England, and especially to be able 
to say that they had seen them. ‘To sup- 
pose that there was any great outburst of 
the old-time loyalty would be to wholly mis- 
interpret the mind and heart of the British 
people. Individual members of the royal 
family are regarded with respect, and in a 
few instances—notably ‘ Princess May ’’— 
with genuine affection, but none, or few, 
have any special admiration for a hereditary 
monarchy as a system, except those who 
look upon it as a means of gratifying their 
social ambition. 

Professors Thoumaian and Kayayan of the 
American Christian College, Marsovan, Asia 
Minor, who, after being condemned to death 
by the Turkish Government on a trumped-up 
charge of sedition, were, on the intervention 
of the governments of the United States and 
of Great Britain, “ pardoned” by the clem- 
ency(!) of His Majesty the Sultan and ex- 
patriated, arrived in this couotry July 18. 
I have had the privilege of conversation 
with the two Armenian professors, who bear 
the marks of the cruelties which they en- 
dured. They showed me the cicatrices made 
by the chains which were placed upon them. 





Each of the professors was inveigled by an 
ostensibly friendly message into the house 
of the governor of Marsovan—a notorious 
villain, appointed to his office for the ex- 
press purpose of hunting the Christians— 
and was detained and cast into prison. 
There was not a tittle of evidence to sup- 
port the charges subsequently made against 
them, but after a prolonged (mock) trial 
at Angora the death penalty was passed 
upon them and seventeen others, whilst 
twenty-two more Armenian Christians were 
sentenced to long terms of imprisonment, 
some for life. Messrs. Thoumaian and 
Kyaian were in all five months and five days 
in prison, and but for the exertions of in- 
fluential friends might have been there 
still. One item in the bill of indictment 
was that the wife of Professor Thoumaian 
is collecting money in this country for rev- 
olutionary purposes—the fact being that 
that energetic and talented lady is trying to 
secure funds for a hospital (open to Turks 
and Christians alike) at Marsovan which 
has been founded through the large-hearted- 
ness of herself and her husband, to whom 
the sight of the neglected sick and dying in 
the district became unbearable. 

The two professors are to be congratulated 
on having escaped as well as they have from 
the hands of the Turks. But at the time of 
writing there are thirty-nine others still in 
prison, some under condemnation of death, 
and the professors, with Madame Thou- 
maian, are naturally anxious that no efforts 
should be spared to secure the release of 
their unfortunate countrymen. They in- 
tend to do all in their power by peaceful 
means to this end, but they are afraid of 
dving anything which might lend color to 
the Turkish notion that they are political 
conspirators, and thus hinder the work of 
the college and hospital at Marsovan and 
possibly bring fresh hardships upon the 
imprisoned Christians. Some of the pris- 
oners have admitted that they are members 
of a secret society having its headquarters 
at Athens, but they claim that its aim is 
reform, not revolution, and that every one 
of its objects is perfectly innocent and 
would tend to the advantage of both Turks 
and Armenians if realized. The two pro- 
fessors were charged with belonging to this 
society, but the real members unanimously 
denied the charge on behalf of their com- 
rades, whilst Dr. Herrick, head of the Chris- 
tian College, has also testified to their en- 
tire innocence. 

The 150th annual conference of the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Church is now in session at 
Cardiff. This is the first time the confer- 
ence has met in Wales, and it is hoped that 
the new departure will be followed by a 
visit to Scotland. The general outlook of 
the denomination is promising, if we except 
the foreign missionary question and chronic 
objection to the itinerancy system on the 
part of the younger ministers which finds 
expression in a series of secessions. Rev. 
Messrs. W. J. Dawson, Dr, Lunn, John Brown 
of St. Albans, James Russell of Wolverhamp- 
ton have all recently withdrawn from Method- 
ism mainly for this reason, and now the res- 
ignation has taken place of Rev. Messrs. Mac- 
donald Munro of Birkenhead and C. G. Jol- 
liffe of Redhill, Surrey, who intend to enter 
the Church of England. Itis a pity the Wes- 


leyan officials cannot devise some means of 
retaining these young men, who are among 


the most promising ministers of the denom- 
ination. The new Wesleyan president, in 
succession to Dr. J. H. Rigg, is Rev. H. J. 
Pope, who is highly esteemed by his brethren 
though not widely known outside his de- 
nomination. Like his last three predeces- 
sors in office he has risen to the chair from 
a departmental office, having for the past 
seventeen years rendered invaluable service 
to the Connection as secretary of the Man- 
chester chapel committee. His name will 
long be remembered as the founder of the 
most splendid mission premises Methodism 
possesses—the Manchester Central Hall, 
where the ‘‘ forward movement” of the de- 
nomination was initiated. Dr. Benjamin 
Gregory, who, after twenty-five years’ serv- 
ice, has retired from the responsible office 
of Connectional editor, is succeeded by Rev. 
W. L. Watkinson of London, an exceptiun- 
ally able writer and preacher. Dr. Gregory 
is one of the most widely known, revered 
and cultured of Wesleyan ministers. Dr. 
Lunn, who, in connection with the mission- 
ary controversy, stated as an illustration of 
the ‘‘ Anglo-Indian spirit’’ that one of the 
Wesleyan society missionaries had branded 
a native with a red-hot piece of wood, has 
admitted that information which he has 
since received gives quite a new color to 
the incident and he regrets having adduced 
it as an argument, though he blames the 
missionary officials for not having published 
a full statement of the facts of the case. 
Rev. Mark Guy Pearse, one of the best 
known Wesleyan ministers on both sides 
of the Atlantic, is now lying seriously ill. 
He suffers from a constitutional complaint 
which lays him prostrate from time to time. 

Dr. Pierson having under impressive con- 
ditions conducted his final services at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle, and enjoyed with 
his wife and Dr. and Mrs. James Spurgeon a 
holiday in Switzerland, sailed for New Youk 
on July 22, preaching on the previous even- 
ing in Princesgate Baptist Chapel, Liverpool. 
Dr. Pierson and Dr. Spurgeon have each 
been presented with a check for £50, a tes- 
timonial, and a framed life-size portrait of 
C. H. Spurgeon by the church as a whole— 
the gifts already reported having come from 
their immediate friends and supporters. 
The relative smallness of the money pres- 
ent has been the subject of comment. Dr. 
Pierson’s name has been mentioned in con- 
nection with two spheres of labor in this 
country—the presidency of the Pastors’ Col- 
lege and the pastorate of Westminster (Con- 
gregational) Chapel, but no official invita- 


tion has been given in either case. 
ALBION. 
Se  eage 


D. L. MOODY AND HIS WORK. 


BY REV. A. J. GORDON, D. D., BOBTON, 


God chooses His own workers, and the 
prerogative of selecting them He never puts 
out of His own hands, While Moses is 
busy in getting the seventy appointed in 
the tabernacle, suddenly Eldad and Medad 
begin to prophesy in the camp. Thus, out- 
side of ordination and beyond the clerical 
inclosure, the voice of the Lord makes it- 
self heard and Joshua protests in vain. So 
it is constantly under the old and new cove- 
nant alike—God puts His Spirit on whom 
He will and none can resist Him. 

Though Dwight L. Moody has been set 
apart by no council and has received no 
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laying on of consecrating hands, he has yet 
exhibited such signs of an apostle that the 
whole Church of God has heard him gladly. 
How he began his Christian life and how he 
advanced step by step from the humblest to 
the highest Christian service is too well 
known to need rehearsing. Coming to Bos- 
ton from his country home iv Northfield to 
find employment, he was himself found by 
the Lord, and under the ministry of that 
gracious man of God, Dr. E. N. Kirk, he 
entered on his membership in the Christian 
Church. Ie was educated for the ministry 
by ministering in all ways and in all times 
to those needing help. We have heard him 
tell of his resolve, early made and persist- 
ently carried out, of allowing no day to 
pass without urging upon some soul the 
claims of Christ. Thus he learned to preach 
to the hundreds by preaching to the one. 
And no doubt much of the directness and 
point of his style is due to this habit of per- 
sonal dealing with souls. In preaching it 
is easier to harangue a multitude than to 
hit a man. But he who knows how to do 
the latter has the highest qualification for 
doing the former. Personal preaching that 
has a * Thou art the man’’ at the point of 
every sermon needs only to be multiplied 
by one hundred or one thousand to become 
popular preaching of the best sort. This is 
the style of the eminent evangelist. He 
deals with the personal conscience in the 
plainest and most pungent Saxon, so that 
the common people hear him gladly and 
the uncommon people do not fail to give 
him their ears. 

Yet his power does not lie altogether in 
his words, but quite as much in his admin- 
istrative energy. Robert Hall was a preacher 
of transcendent genius, often producing an 
impression upon his hearers quite un- 
matched in the history of pulpit oratory. 
Yet the results of his ministry were com- 
paratively meager; he was a great preacher 
but not a great doer. On the contrary, 
John Wesley, by no means Hall’s equal as a 
pulpit orator, because of his extraordinary 
executive gifts, moved a whole generation 
with a new religious impulse. In like man- 
ner Spurgeon, by yoking a rare preaching 
talent with a not less remarkable working 
talent, and keeping the two constantly 
abreast, accomplished a ministry which for 
largeness of results and extent of influence 
has possibly no equal in recent centuries. 

Mr. Moody is not an ordained minister, 
but he is more fortunate in being a preor- 
dained. worker, as well as a foreordained 
preacher. A genius for bringing things to 

pass, a talent for organizing campaigns on a 
:; large scale, selecting coworkers with singu- 
lar wisdom and placing them in the most 
advantageous positions—this is the notable 
thing which appears in the character and 
career of the evangelist. ‘‘ The governor’”’ 
is the name which we constantly heard ap- 
plied to the late pastor of the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle, as he moved about among his 
congregation in London, a few years ago. 
The American evangelist easily wins for 
himself the title of ‘‘ general’’ among his 
fellow-laborers in the gospel. He manages 


the campaign, not imperiously, indeed, but 
with such Napoleonic command of the situ- 
ation and such mastery of resources that all 
his colaborers rejoice to yield him the pre- 
eminence. 

We venture to say, indeed, that any one 





who has been much at his headquarters will 
tind here the greatest occasion for admira- 
tion. The number and extent of religious 
enterprises which he can keep in hand at 
once, the thoroughness with which he can 
command every detail, the inspiration and 
cheer which he can put into a great army of 
workers gathered about him—this we have 
observed with a surprise that increases every 
year. 

And with all this there is another talent 
which we have learned to value more and 
more in public men—a grand talent for 
silence. It isa rare thing for one to be as 
effective in saying nothing as he is in speak- 
ing. When a friend of Von Moltke was 
asked the secret of that great general’s 
success in managing men, he replied, ‘‘ He 
knew how to hold his tongue in seven differ- 
ent languages.’’ Blessed is the man who 
can refrain his lips from speaking injudi- 
ciously, and his mouth that it utter no hasty 
word. In dealing with colaborers endowed 
with all sorts and sizes of tempers this is an 
indispensable requirement. To push on the 
work steadily meantime, giving offense to 
none and holding the forces in order and 
harmony, is a great achievement. It re- 
quires a wise silence as well as a positive 
utterance to do this successfully. 

A mightily energetic man is here and a 
singularly prudent man, one who generates 
great force by his preaching and his per- 
sonality, but who knows at the same time 
how to prevent hot boxes on his train of 
religious enterprises by avoiding friction, 
which imprudent speech always genders. 

And versatility, as well as ability, is here 
supremely manifest. The evangelistic cam- 
paigns executed in Great Britain in three 
several periods and those carried on in vari- 
ous parts of America through many years 
would seem quite enough to tax the utmost 
energy of the evangelist. But asa kind of 
recreation and by-work he has planted and 
developed his schools, with some 700 boys 
and girls, at Mt. Hermon and at Northfield 
on either side of the Connecticut River. 
The educational opportunity which these 
schools afford, especially to those of limited 
means, and the religious spirit with which 
they inspire those coming to their instruc- 
tion, make them a worthy life work for any 
man, but they are only a part of a com- 
bined and interrelated evangelical enter- 
prise. 

We are writing this sketch from the Bible 
Institute in Chicago, originated and carried 
on for training Christian workers of all 
kinds and grades. ‘‘Is Moody among the 
educators?’’ is the question we remember 
to have been asked, with not a little in- 
credulity, when this enterprise was begun. 
But a month’s residence in the school and 
the daily lecturing to the classes has brought 
a real surprise. There are plain men—farm- 
ers, mechanics and clerks—who have come 
to get what preparation they may for doing 
evangelistic service amid the vast destitu- 
tion of the great West. By coupling daily 
study with daily practice in connection with 
large systems of city missions centering in 
the institute they get an admirable fitting 
for their work. But what has especially 
struck us has been the discovery of another 
class in this unique school. We have found 
theological students from many of the sem- 
inaries, college graduates and men with 
university degrees attending the Biblical 





lectures and getting the experience in Chris. 
tian work which the institute affords. Op. 
dained ministers, too, and missionaries not 
a few from the foreign field are in attend. 
ance on the instructton and mingling in the 
daily evangelistic toil. So that really, with. 
out intending it, Mr. Moody’s Bible Ingtj. 
tute is supplying a post-graduate course to 
many candidates for the regular ministry, 

A man’s work often furnishes the best 
character sketch of himself which can pos. 
sibly be drawn. We therefore give an out- 
line of Mr. Moody’s summer campaign in 
Chicago as a kind of full-length portrait of 
the evangelist himself. Let the reader be 
reminded that it is inthe months of July 
and August, when many city pastors are 
summering, that this recreation scheme of 
Mr. Moody’s is carried on after his hard 
year’s campaign in England and America, 

Four of the largest churches in different 
parts of the city are held for Sunday even 
ings and various week-evening services, 
Two theaters, the Empire and the Hay- 
market, located in crowded centers, are 
open on Sundays and the former on every 
week night, and they are not infrequently 
filled to their utmost capacity while the 
gospel is preached and sung. Five tents 
are pitched in localities where the unprivi- 
leged and non-church-going multitudes live, 
In these services are held nightly, and as 
we have visited them we have found them 
always filled with such, for the most part, 
as do not attend any place of Protestant 
worship. A hall in the heart of the city is 
kept open night after night, the services 
continuing far on to the morning hours, 
while earnest workers are busily fishing 
within and without for drunkards and har- 
lots. Two gospel wagons are moving about 
dispensing the Word of Life to such as may 
be induced to stop and listen, and the work- 
ers estimate that a thousand or more are 
thus reached daily of those who would not 
enter a church or mission hall. 

Daily lectures are given at the institute 
for the instruction in the Bible of the stu- 
dents, Christian workers, ministers, mis- 
sionaries and others who wish to attend. 
The large hall in which these lectures are 
given, seating comfortably 350, is always 
filled. During July there were thirty-eight 
preachers, evangelists and singers and other 
agents co-operating in the work, and their 
labors are supplemented by an endless 
variety of house-to-house arid highway and 
hedge effort by the 250 students in residence 
in the institute. 

‘‘We shall beat the World’s Fair,”’ said 
Mr. Moody, good naturedly, as we arrived 
on the ground. With malice toward none 


and charity toward all, this is what he set 


out to do, viz., to furnish such gospel at- 
tractions, by supplementing the churches 
and co-operating with them, that the multi- 
tudes visiting the city might be kept in at- 
tendance on religious services on Sunday 
instead -of attending the fair. So it has 
been. Mr. Moody estimates that from thirty 
to forty thousand people have been reached 
by his special Sunday evangelistic services. 
This multiplied by seven days easily foots 
up about 200,000 brought weekly within 
reach of the gospel. The World’s Fair has 
been closed on Sunday for want of attend- 
ance, but the religious services are daily 
growing. Every good opening for the gos 
pel is readily seized. When Forepaugh’s 
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" great circus tent had been set up in the city 


yr. Moody tried to secure it for Sunday. 
He was granted the use of it for a Sabbath 
morning service, but as the manager ex- 
pected Sunday in Chicago to be a great 
harvest day he reserved the tent on the 
afternoon and evening for his own per- 
formances. Fifteen thousand people came 
to hear the simple gospel preached and 
sung at the morning service. The circus, 
however, was so poorly attended in the 
afternoon and evening that Sunday exhibi- 
tions were soon abandoned. More than 
that, the manager said he had never been 
in the habit of giving performances on Sun- 
day and should not attempt it again, and 
he offered, if. Mr. Moody would appoint an 
evangelist to travel with him, to open his 


’ tent thereafter on Sundays for gospel meet- 


ings and be responsible for all expenses. 

It was the same with the theaters. At 
first they declined to allow religious services 
on Sunday. Their performances on that 
day not having proved as successful as they 
anticipated, now Mr. Moody can hire almost 
any one Which he wishes to secure. 

Eulogy and biographical encomiums upon 
living men are undesirable, and the writer 
las risked the displeasure of his friend in 
putting so much into print concerning him. 
But we may hope that what we have written 
will awaken serious reflection in the minds 
of ministers and laymen alike concerning 
the problem of summer work and sum- 
mer success for the gospel in our great 
cities. 

We may also hope that a stronger faith 
in the divine administration and mighty 


efficiency of the Holy Ghost may be hereby: 


inspired. We have no idea that the large 
and extensive religious enterprises which 
we have been describing are due alone to 
the superior natural endowments of the 
evangelist. For years in his meetings and 
conferences we have heard him emphasize 
the presence and power of the Holy Ghost 
in the worker as the one and indispensable 
condition of success. It must be that where 
the Spirit has been so constantly recognized 
and honored He has been doing invisibly 
and irresistibly much of the great work 
which human judgment attributes to the 
man who is the chosen agent. 





THE NOYES OORRESPONDENOE. 


BY REV. GEORGE LEON WALKER, D. D. 








With a great many even of the most con- 
servative friends of the board the feeling 
with which they read the now published 
correspondence in the Noyes case cannot 
but be one of profound surprise and humili- 
ation, And this not only on account of the 
unexpected termination of the correspond- 
ence, but because of the method and spirit 
of the correspondence itself. 

The last meeting of the board at Chicago 
authorized its Prudential Committee to re- 
Open correspondence in the case of Mr. 
Noyes, whose appointment by the board had 
been requested by the Japan Mission, and to 
“take such action as seems best for the in- 
terests of the mission.’’ This authorization 
was given in full view of the former corre- 
spondence with Mr. Noyes, and of his state- 
ments before and indorsement by the Berke- 
ley Street Council in 1888. No new element 
of a doctrinal character was mentioned as 
having entered into the case; no suggestion 


that Mr. Noyes had changed his views, or 
that he was expected to change his views 
entered at all into discussion or vote; the 
only element which could be regarded as 
additional to that in previous possession was 
the four years proved adaptation of Mr. 
Noyes to the service of the Japan field, his 
perfect harmony of co-operation with the 
board’s missionaries already there and their 
unanimous desire to have him enrolled 
among their number. There certainly were 
important fresh considerations prompting 
to the reopening of a ‘‘ case’’ whose original 
closing against Mr. Noyes had seemed to so 
conservative a man as Dr. Dexter, and to 
many others of like stable views in relation 
to eschatological speculations, an unfortu- 
nate mistake. 

The authority of the board thus distinctly 
given to the committee to do in the case 
what ‘‘seems best for the interest of the 
mission,’’ and correspondence being opened 
on this basis, the friends of the mission and 
of Mr. Noyes have for months past been in- 
dulging a cheerful hope that such a kind of 
approach to the case might be made as 
would be wortby of a great Christian soci- 
ety, and such results arrived at as might at 
once gratify the faithful band of workers 
on the Japan field and promote the peace 
of the churches at home. 

In both these respects this hope has been 
signally disappointed. What the approach 
of the committee to the case was has been 
publicly unknown till this correspondence 
just published has revealed it. But now 
that it has been revealed it seems strange 
that any generous-minded man can read 
the minute adopted by the committee in 
connection with its (nominal and afterward 
revoked) appointment of Mr. Noyes to the 
service asked for by his missionary brethren 
without a sense of mortification that good 
men charged with such a commission should 
have been left to essay it in such manner. 
Instead of taking, as might have been ex- 
pected, a generous and fraternal attitude 
toward an approved brother, whose keenest 
sensibilities have for five years been on the 
rack, it is impossible to disguise the narrow 
and grudging tone of approach to him 
through the whole document. Instead of 
taking his letter to Corporate Member Elli- 
son (which was surely satisfactory on the 
modern basis of Dr. Storrs’s requirement of 
an agnostic position on the subject in ques- 
tion), or even of taking his statement before 
his ordaining council incorporated in that 
letter as a basis of action, the committee 
saw fit to go into an elaborate collocation 
and comparison of culled and detached sen- 
tences from earlier utterances of the candi- 
date, separating them from their proper 
balance and connection and weaving them, 
as Mr. Noyes himself says, ‘into an ap- 
pearance of great contrast between former 
and present statements.’’ Indeed, Mr. Noyes 
says that this arrangement of ‘‘ dismembered 
phrases’’ and ‘disconnected sentences” is 
no fair representation of his views ‘‘at any 
time.”’ 

It is a signal token of Mr. Noyes’s Chris- 
tian spirit that recognizing as he did, and 
commenting on, this injustice of treatment 
of his utterances, he nevertheless waives 
the injury and accepts gratefully the ap- 
pointment to which this singular mode of 
approach led on. That was well and Chris- 
tian in Mr. Noyes. But looking on from the 


external standpoint of an observer desirous 
of seeing something like fairness and broth- 
erliness among men, one is tempted to ask, 
Why this treatment of the case? What the 
reason of a mode of approach to it so likely 
to frustrate the intended end? Was the 
necessity so extreme of vindicating the com- 
mittee against some possible charge of in- 
consistency that a method of argument was 
undertaken in a nominal overture of peace 
which most men would rather have con- 
strued as a declaration of war? If the com- 
mittee (which is not here charged) had de- 
sired in accepting Mr. Noyes to humiliate 
him as well, could they have used language 
better adapted to that end? The procedure 
is singularly like one often attempted in 
politics, which is populatly known as * put- 
ting the other party in a hole,’’ but it is to 
be hoped that, spite of appearances, it is 
some way mysteriously differentiated from 
endeavors like those. 

Mr. Noyes, however, rose above the sense 
of personal wrong done him in the wrest- 
ing of his words and gratefully accepted the 
appointment thus remarkably tendered, 
upon which there developed another phase 
of this transaction equally surprising if not 
equally humiliating. Definitely empowered 
by the board to deal with the case as ‘‘ seems 
best for the interest of the mission,’”’ re- 
peatedly requested by the mission in unani- 
mous terms to appoint Mr. Noyes, with his 
explicit statement before them: ‘‘ Those who 
do not hear the (gospel) message in this life 
I trustfully leave to God. I do not claim to 
know God's method of dealing with them,” 
the committee retract the appointment nom- 
inally made, declare their lack of power 
further to deal with the question and throw 
the whole matter over into the turmoil of 
the next annual meeting. 

It has over and over been pointed out in 
these columns that the action of the board 
in cautioning the committee against the 
‘*committal of the board to the approval” 
of the doctrine of a probation after death 
seems to have been interpreted by the com- 
mittee with a singularly exaggerated em- 
phasis. What ‘‘ committal of the board ’’ to 
the doctrine (after such a minute as the 
committee sent Mr. Noyes and after such a 
reply as his) could have been involved in his 
being allowed to serve in the field of his 
and the Japan Mission’s choice? Had not 
the committee made it adequately plain that 
they did not hold the doctrine in question? 
Had not Mr. Noyes made it plain that it stood 
in no doctrinal category with himself? Had 
he not, even as a hypothesis, declared it 
one respecting whicli he felt no assurance, 
forming no “part of an accepted specula- 
tive scheme,’’ and concerning the possible 
subjects and application of which—if such 
subjects and application existed at all—he 
was willing trustfully to leave them to God? 

What more than this was needed to con- 
stitute an adequate basis on which the com- 
mittee might affirmatively act? How would 
such affirmative action ‘‘ commit the board 
to the approval of the new doctrine’’? 
Only the respect due to a body of Christian 
brethren in many ways entitled to highest 
esteem makes the theory upon which they 
appear to have acted appear otherwise than 
absurd. Such sensitiveness not to overpass 
the boundaries of authority committed to 
them in their distinct empowerment to “ take 
such action as seems best for the interest of 
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the mission’’ would seem childish were one 
not precluded from so characterizing it by 
the years and gravity of those constituting 
the committee. But grave or venerable 
howsoever such a conclusion will go far to 
convince many hitherto wavering that in 
some way, either by addition or substitu- 
tion, the Prudential Committee needs to be 
made more adequate rightly to interpret the 
instructions it acts under and to discern 
when the substantial requirements of the 
rule under which it works have been suffi- 
ciently met. 

One grave consequence of this action of 
the committee lies not far ahead, It has 


often been charged by the voices which 
have hitherto spoken in the majority on the 
platforms of the annual meetings of the 


board that it was the turbulent minority 
who were alone responsible for the change 
which has transformed these gatherings 
from missionary conferences of uplifting 
spiritual power into scenes of theological 
controversy and acrimonious debate. How- 
ever it may have been in the past no such 
assertion can be made respecting the next 
meeting of the board. If at Worcester the 
scenes of Des Moines and Minneapolis and 
Chicago are repeated with hightentd color- 
ing and intenser emphasis there will be no 
question where the responsibility lies. It 
must have been with full and realizing 
sense of this consequence at least that the 
committee—declining the opportunity of 
bringing peace and joy which was distinctly 
committed to their discretion—threw down 
thus early the gauge of battle into the arena 
at Worcester. One can only hope and pray 
that this seeming certain invocation of the 
wrath of man may some way be overruled 
to the glory of God and the welfare of the 
missionary cause. 


— 


NO NEED OF HASTE. 


BY REV. A. H. QUINT, D. D. 





Writing some time in advance of the date 
of this paper, I note that they would be get- 
ting in the last load of hay were it not fora 
shower which has thoroughly wet the cut 
grass. They were delayed sonewhat by the 
fact that a man whom they had expected to 
help with his machine was obliged to cut 
his rye just when it had ripened. The sun 
ripens the cereals as he pleases. Sometimes 
he is a little early, sometimes he is a little 
late. The barley is ripening, too. So are 
the oats. I think there is no wheat raised 
here; it does not pay. Mind you, d am not 
looking at the great Dakota grain fields and 
the immense reapers drawn by six horses 
each. The laws of God are the same. The 
rye was winter rye and it was sown before 
the snows came, It lay under the white 
mantle till the mantle melted and the shoots 
came up. 

The neighbor who sowed the rye was not 
impatient. If he had been it would have 
done no good. People who believe do not 
get impatient, at least they are patient in 
proportion to their believing. I do not 
think, however, that the patient waiting of 
my friend who sowed the ‘rye was an illus- 
tration of faith. He believed that the rye 
would survive the winter, because he had 
known rye to do so ever since his earliest 
boyhood. He believed in the autuma that 
the snows would come, because snows had 
come every winter in his memory. He be- 
’ 


lieved that the summer sun would trans- 
mute its golden rays into the grains of rye, 
because summer suns had always performed 
this alchemy. Believing from past experi- 
ence is not faith. But if some person from 
the torrid zone, totaily ignorant of our cli- 
mate, had suddenly come here and witnessed 
the scattering of the rye seeds, and then saw 
the furious snow fall and felt the icy cold, 
and naturally was certain that the seed had 
perished, to believe the farmer’s assertion 
to the contrary and his prediction of a har- 
vest months onward, would have been faith 
in the farmer. Patience then would have 
been a merit. It would be walking by faith, 
not by sight. 

I wish to suggest that impatience for re- 
sults, at least in its tendency to cause dis- 
couragement, is not wise. Of course I run 
against the danger of seeming to justify in- 
difference and inefficiency. But we are al- 
ways running against dangers in every dis- 
cussion. We have often heard it alleged as 
a remarkable qualification that some men 
are ‘‘hustlers.”” I do not know the origin 
of this term, but I frankly confess that it 
does not convey to me the idea of the high- 
est kind of quality or even of force. I am 
sorry co shock somebody, but it seems to 
imply a tremendously busy man rushing 
around on frantic errands, planning and 
plotting without much depth in either and 
doing a rapid business as long as his courage 
lasts. I may be entirely mistaken, and per- 
haps a ‘‘ hustler’’ is merely a man of activ- 
ity and energy. If so let us hope that some 
respectable word may be substituted. Let 
us have something which does not on the 
face of it suggest what is hasty, superficial 
and temporary. 

Last summer, in some lowlands not far 
from where I am now writing, I had a two- 
mile drive in a dark evening. There was as 
gorgeous a display by fireflies as I had ever 
witnessed. Literally, there must have been 
millions of them. It was a beautiful scene, 
but I prefer something more permanent for 
light. The fireflies die in twenty-four 
hours. I prefer the moonlight. During a 
lifetime we find it more reliable. We can 
look forward and calculate. Some societies 
have their monthly meetings on the Wednes- 
day or Thursday ‘‘nearest the full of the 
moon,” and they could, if they cared to, 
specify the proper day of each month for 
generations to come. There is steadiness 
in this reckoning. Plans which look for- 
ward patiently are plans which accomplish 
most in this world. The fireflies were flit- 
ting and dancing in every direction. I won- 
der if they had any purpose. 

In the obscure realm uniting the common 
laws of nature and the subtle and invisible 
laws of mental and spiritual progress there 
is certainly room for real faith. It may be 
that the spiritual laws are as exact as the 
laws of the planting and reaping, but we do 
not see them so clearly. Certainly we do 
not see progress so readily. Plans have to 
be laid. Their development must reach into 
the future. Work will not amount to much 
if it does not have its place in some out- 
line which looks considerably forward. Of 
course there are daily routine duties which 
require little planning as to the future 
because their execution is hardly in the 
future. But just according to the length of 
the future required for ripening must be 
the forward extent of the plan proposed. 


eens, 


I think if I were in the pastorate I shoulg 
plan the general outlines of even pulpit 
work fora year at a time. One could not 
plan this very minutely and flexibility 
would demand a place, but the salient 
points could be established with a view tog 
systematic presentation of truth adapted to 
the needs of all classes of hearers. This 
would require faith in the plan, but it 
would rest upon the belief that a well-in. 
structed congregation, not left in ignorance 
of any of the great Scripture truths, would 
eventually best exhibit the influence of the 
Word of God. To do this one would have 
to sacrifice much firefly business. It re. 
quires patient faith to wait for the results 
of far-reaching plans. 

More than this, it is a sign of true faith 
in God’s methods that one patiently ep- 
dures disappointment in the slowness of 
movements near at heart. We think that 
certain great objects ought to be immedi- 
ately accomplished. We devise short cuts 
to the desired result. If these fail we may 
think that the movement fails. But this is 
not so. Great movements never fail. We 
can remember, some of us, when a general 
said that the campaign near at hand was 
to be ‘‘short, sharp and decisive.’ But 
this was not to be. It took that year’s 
campaign and two years more of war before 
the end came. There is seldom much lost, 
if anything, in the delay which appears to 
belong to most advance. If one las faith 
he knows that success is sure in due time, 
There may be apparent setbacks. Some 
petty legislation in religious circles, for 
instance, may appear decisive. But if it 
stands in the way of healthy progress it is 
a mere eddy on the edge of a great stream, 
or a slight rippie on the surface of the 
water. It is a sad thought, but terribly 
significant, that the coming generation will 
soon be put in control by five years of 
deaths. See what that generation is und 
you see what will soon be in power, and 
what will be in power simply by the inex- 
orable law, which you ean leave to itself. 

Patience. Things are not going to de 
struction just yet. I will turn to what may 
seem a not very dignified illustration, which 
I use for its practical value. It is nota 
case unknown to some who read this when 
a brother in distress and alarm will come 
for advice. He pours out substantially as 
follows: ‘* What can we do? Our minister 
is not satisfactory. He does not draw the 
young folks. Weare falling off. The sub- 
scriptions are diminishing. Our congrega- 
tion isn’t half what it was two years ago. 
Brotber So-and-so does not like him, Sister 
So-and-so is tired of his preaching. The 
Methodist church will go right by us if this 
thing continues. Strange that the deacons 
don’t see it, but his friends stand by him. 
We must get rid of him, or we shall go all 
to pieces.” Now, assuming, what is not 
always the case, that there is a lack of suc 
cess, the proper answer is about like this: 
‘‘No, brother, your church is not going 
to pieces. The other church is not going 
by you. Your congregation has not fallen 
off fifty per cent. If a change is really 
needed the deacons will soon see it. Those 
whom you call the minister's ‘friends’ 
will also see it. If you endeavor to tum 
out the minister by force of numbers you 
will make people think he is persecuted, and 
you will simply create a division, which will 
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probably last a generation. Be quiet. Do 
your own duty as a Christian. Things will 
jpevitably take their own course. When a 
change is needed the minister usually has 
sense enough to know it and grace enough 
to make it. If not, the time will come 
when the necessity will be apparent. Do 
you drop the whole subject and let what 
you call his ‘friends’ bear the responsi- 
bility. You can endure as long as they can.” 

This principle will hold good in other 
places besides a church. A rigid and un- 
compromising power may wisely be left 
alone to bear the entire responsibility and 
reap the inevitable consequences, It will 
learn wisdom and reform itself. 


HOW MOODY AND SANKEY CAME 
TOGETHER. 

For nearly a score of years the names of 
Moody and Sankey have been linked to- 
gether in the thought of the Christian 
world, and it would not be easy to say which 
is better known or more highly honored. 
Each has his own gifts, which are utterly 
unlike those of the other, but through all 
these years they have woiked in loving 
harmony, and their united influence has 
been one of the mightiest forces the modern 
world knows. No doubt each would have 
attained distinction if they had worked alto- 
gether in separate spheres, but, considering 
the vast results of their joint labors, the 
providence which joined their lives is now 
so manifest that we are able clearly to see 
how each has supplemented the other and 
enabled both to do a greater work than 
would have been accomplished had they 
never met. 

It was at Indianapolis, Ind., in 1870, that 
these two men first made each other’s ac- 
quaintance. Mr. Moody was already display- 
ing that zeal in evangelistic work which sub- 
sequently made him famous, though then 
his efforts and his reputation were confined 
largely to Chicago. Mr. Sankey’s home 
was in Newcastle, Pa., where he was then 
serving as an internal revenue officer. His 
father was a banker and active in ‘politics 
and held under Lincoln’s appointment the 
important position of collector of internal 
1evenue for four large counties in Western 
Pennsylvania. Young Sankey was then a 
Christian, having been converted a number 
of years before during a Methodist revival, 
and his talent of song had already begun to 
be used for his Master. 

Coming to Indianapolis to attend as a 
delegate from Newcastle the National Con- 
vention of the Y.M.C.A., Mr. Sankey at- 
tended one morning a six o’clock prayer 
meeting, held in the basement of the First 
Baptist Church, led by Mr. Moody. The 
singing dragged and Sankey, at the sugges- 
tion of a minister who was seated beside 
him, started up the familiar hymn, ‘‘ There 
is a fountain filled with blood.” It went 
well and was followed by other songs equally 
successful, and Mr. Meody became so inter- 
ested that he looked about to see whence 
the new impetus in singing came. After 
the meeting closed, with characteristic 
quickness of decision, Mr. Moody, hardly 
waiting for an introduction, said to Mr. 
Sankey, ‘‘ You’re the man I have been look- 





ing for for the last eight years. Come and 


lunch with me.” The invitation was ac- 
cepted, and later in the day the two men 





got together and the subject of a future 
combination of forces was talked over in 
downright earnest. Mr. Moody pressed upon 
Mr. Sankey the duty of at once joining him 
in Chicago, but to Sankey’s mind there 
were some practical objections arising from 
his business and family connections. ‘I 
am a government officer,’ he said to Mr. 
Moody, ‘‘and may find it difficult to get 
released.’’ ‘‘ There is a better government 
to serve than this,’’ was the reply that 
flashed instantly out. But, persuasive as 
Mr. Moody was, he did not carry his point 
then and there. Mr. Sankey took several 
months in which to consider the matter. 

That very afternoon, however, the first 
Moody and Sankey public meeting was held, 
with no advertisement except the singing 
as led by Mr. Moody’s newly-found friend. 
It was an outdoor gathering and the masses 
were there. Mr. Moody brought out a box 
from a store to a favorably located street 
corner, mounted it«and there a short but 
fervent service of preaching ard song was 
held. At the close of this open air meeting 
the two evangelists headed a procession for 
the Academy of Music, where the conven- 
tion meetings were held, singing as they 
marched with the crowd into the Academy 
of Music, the convention having adjourned 
the discussion of How to Reach the Masses 
and gone to supper. When the dele- 
gates got back to the academy building 
they found it nearly half-full of the very 
‘‘lapsed masses’? about whom they had 
been discussing. Mr. Moody cut short his 
second address, dismissed the audience and 
went out with Sankey to get something to 
eat. Mr. Sankey was greatly impressed with 
these two meetings and said to Mr. Moody, 
‘“‘You are reaching the masses while other 
people are talking about it.” 

After the convention was over Mr. Sankey 
went back to Newcastle and talked the ques- 
tion over with his wife and family. He did 
not see his duty clearly all at once, but Mr. 
Moody kept writing for him to come to Chi- 
cago, and at last persuaded him to go out 
for a week to look the ground over. Arriv- 
ing at Chicago in the early morning, he 
went first to Mr. Moody’s house, reaching 
there just as family prayers wére being 
held. Almost before Mr. Moody ititroduced 
him to his family he asked him to sing a 
hymn, and thus contribute his part toward 
the informal service of praise. Then the 
two men went out into the streets of the 
city, visiting the sick and unfortunate. That 
day must have been‘a notable one in the 
personal history of the two men who after- 
wards commanded the eager attention of 
great audiences on both sides of the sea. 
On this occasion, as two ordinary mission- 
aries, they went about from house to house 
singing and reading the Bible and speaking 
the word of cheer and hope wherever it was 
needed. This was their first day’s labor to- 
gether. Evening meetings were held during 
the week in the Illinois Street Church, of 
which Mr. Moody was the head and leader. 

On Sunday a large meeting was held in 
Farwell Hall and, as the organist hap- 
pened to be absent, Mr. Sankey had to sing 
without instrumental accompaniment, not 
having even a small cabinet organ there. 
The effect of the service upon the people 
there was so marked that Mr. Moody turned 
to the singer and said, ‘‘ You see [ was right.” 
There were that night not less than 100 in- 


quiries. The earnest preaching and conse- 
crated song had gone bome to many a heart. 
From that time until the present these two 
men have been co-laborers and the story of 
their career here and in Great Britain is so 
familiar that it need not again be rehearsed. 
Their first trip to England was in June, 
1873, and the reception which they met from 
the common people, as well as the recogni- 
tion accorded them by men and women occu- 
pying high positions in church and state, 
made them conspicuous before the eyes of 
the civilized world, so that when they re- 
turned to this country they came with a 
reputation such as they had not possessed 
before their successes abroad. 

The new gospel hymns which were used 
by these evangelists were especially pleasing 
to the English people. The solos sung by 
Mr. Sankey were mostly from his song 
scrap- book, and for a long time he would 
not have them published, but the demand 
for these particular pieces became so strong 
that he gave at first twenty-one of them for 
publication. They were first issued by 
Morgan & Scott of London, editors of the 
Christian, under the title, Sacred Songs and 
Solos, sung by Ira D. Sankey. The Chris- 
tian public at once caught them upand the 
book attained a great popularity. It now 
contains 750 pieces. About this time P. P. 
Bliss, another sweet singer, had attained 
some note as a composer and had denomi- 
nated the little collection which he had 
made, mostly of his own writings, Gospel 
Songs. On the return of Moody and Sankey 
to this country in August, 1875, when it was 
seen how eager was the public for such 
literature, Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss deemed 
it wise to consolidate their books into one 
and compromised on the title Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs. The first edition wore 
well and did not wear out, but, since Mr, 
Bliss, Mr. Sankey, Mr. MeGranahan, Mr. 
Stebbins and others kept producing songs, 
it was natural that there should be subse- 
quent compilations, and so Gospel Hymns 
No. 1 was followed by Gospel Hymns 2, 3, 
4,5 and 6, until today, in every Christian 
land to which our missionaries have gone, 
they are to be found. There are probably 
now in circulation not Jess than fifty million 
copies of the various editions of these 
books. They have been translated into 
twenty different languages. 

Little did the two men who met for the 
first time in Indianapolis in 1870 dream of 
what would come of their introduction to 
each other; of the deep and abiding attach- 
ment that would grow up between them, 
unmarred by anything that approaches fric- 
tion; of the great congregations all over 
Great Britain and the United States whom 
the one by his sermons and the other by his 
songs would powerfully influence; and of 
the large related interests and educational 
movements which have taken their rise from 
their combined energies. They were ordi- 
nary men in 1870, they are ordinary men to- 
day; but, yielding their lives to God, caring 
little for the praise of the crowd and caring 
much for the kingdom of heaven, God has 
enrolled them among His chosen servants. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey have just re- 
ceived a petition, signed by a large number 
of ministers and others, asking them to re- 
turn to London this fall for another season 
of evangelistic work in that city: No defi- 
nite answer has yet been given. H. A. B. 
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SIX OLD ENGLISH DIVINES. 


Il, THOMAS FULLER. 


BY PROF. A. H. CURRIER, OBERLIN SEMINARY. 


‘‘Next to Shakespeare,’”’ says Coleridge, 
‘‘T am not certain whether Thomas Fuller, 
beyond all other writers, does not excite in 
me the sense and emotion of the marvelous.” 
The subject of such high encomium was 
‘born in 1608 in an English rectory, the 
son of Rev. Thomas Fuller of Aldwinkle. 
The wit for which Fuller was remarkable 
seems, however, to have been mother-wit 
rather than an inheritance from his father. 
She belonged to a gifted family, which num- 
bered among its members scholars and 
divines of distinction. The son early dis- 
played a remarkable precocity of mind. 
Entered at Queen’s College, Cambridge, in 
his thirteenth year, he received the degree 
of A. B. at seventeen and that of A. M. at 
twenty. Made curate of St. Benet’s, Cam- 
bridge, at twenty-two, he immediately ac- 
quired popularity as a preacher and ‘‘at- 
tracted the audience of the university.” 

Ecclesiastical preferment came rapidly. 
The following year he was chosen Fellow of 
Sydney College and prebendary of Salis- 
bury; four years later rector of Broad- 
windsor, a rural charge which he had six 
years. Here he composed The Holy .War 
and The Holy and Profane States — the 
latter one of his best works. Here also-he 
married and had a son born to him. He 
had an irresistible inclination to literary 
production. Robert South describes him as 
‘“‘ever scribbling, and each year bringing 
forth new folia like a tree.’’ 

On the eve of the Civil War, forecasting 
the coming storm, he removed with his fam- 
ily to London, the better to observe and, if 
possible, to shape the course of events; also 
to obtain, for the furtherance of his literary 
work, the advantages of its libraries and the 
society of its learned men—those “ standing 
and walking libraries,’’ as he called them. 
Obtaining a hearing in various pulpits 
through the influence of friends (he found 
friends everywhere), he quickly acquired 
celebrity as a preacher and was invited to 
‘become lecturer at the famous Savoy Chapel, 
where his audiences overflowed the place of 
worship and extended out into the chapel 
yard, “‘the windows of that little church 
and sextonry so crowded, as if bees had 
swarmed to his mellifluous discourse.” 

In his preaching he labored hard to allay 
the public ferment fast ripening into war. 
As well might a song sparrow, persistently 
singing its fair weather notes while thunder 
clouds darken the sky, think to silence their 
thunders and bring back the sunshine! The 
bird gets drenched unless, retiring before 
the storm, he seeks a timely shelter. Simi- 
lar was Fuller’s fate; his endeavors at peace, 
instead of turning back the tempest, ex- 
posed him to the wrath of both parties in 
the strife. At the same time, to add to 
his trouble, his wife died, leaving an infant 
son. When the storm at length broke he 
sided with the king and offered to serve as 
chaplain in one of the royal regiments—that 
of Lord Hopton. For five years he accom- 
panied this troopy showing upon occasion 
that he could fight as well as preach and 
pray. 

The best known and most valued of Ful- 
ler’s literary works had a vital connection 
with his army life. For the religious among 


the soldiers and the royalists in the towns, 
like Exeter, occupied by them, he published, 
about the year 1645, Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times, and two years later, as their cause 
grew darker, Good Thoughts in Worse 
Times. The materials for the still larger 
and most important of his works, The 
Church History of Britain and The Worthies 
of England, were gathered as he marched 
with his regiment hither and thither through 
the land. 

In every town and city of importance to 
which he came he spent much of his time 
in studying its antiquities and monuments, 
cultivating assiduously the acquaintance of 
the more intelligent and respectable persons 
ofthe place. ‘‘ Nor,” says his biographer,”’ 
‘*did the good doctor ever refuse to light 
his candle, in investigating truth, from the 
meanest person’s discovery. He would en- 
dure contentedly an hour or more of im- 
pertinence from an aged church officer, or 
other superannuated people, for the glean- 
ing of two lines to his purpose.” 

It was a long time, however, before the 
valuable stuff thus accumulated was woven 
into the completed fabrics which they 
finally composed, the Church History not 
appearing until 1655 and The Worthies of 
England not tillafter hisdeath. The danger 
and disquietude to which he was exposed 
forbade prolonged successful effort. As he 
quaintly says, ‘I had little list or leisure to 
write, fearing to be made a history, and 
shifting daily for my safety. All that time 
I could not live to study, who did only 
study to live.”’ 

After the overthrow and ruin of the royal 
cause, Fuller repaired to London and re- 
sumed with avidity his literary work. His 
moderation of tone during the late Civil 
War now had its reward and he found good 
friends from both sides. They received 
their reward by having their virtues ex- 
tolled in the numerous dedications of his 
works—dedications so felicitous that they 
are as readable as anything he wrote. 
Among these friends was the Earl of Carlyle, 
who presented him with the curacy of 
Waltham Abbey, and John Howe, one of 
Cromwell’s chaplains. In danger of losing 
the living of Waltham Abbey through 
Cromwell's famous Ecclesiastical Court of 
‘* Tryers,’’ before whom he was summoned 
for examination, Fuller appealed to Howe 
for his friendly assistance, saying, ‘‘ Sir, you 
may observe that I am a pretty corpulent 
man, and I am to go through a passage that 
is very straight; I beg you would be so good 
as to give me a shove and help me through.” 
By Howe’s counsel, joined to his own pru- 
dence, he was enabled safely to pass the 
dreaded ordeal. 

Another powerful patron was Hon. George 
Berkley of Cranford. House, by whom he 
was presented in 1658 with the Cranford 
church rectorship. At the Restoration Ful- 
ler was made one of the royal chaplains, 
and was about to be made a bishop when 
he died of a malignant fever, Aug. 16, 1661, 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age. He was 
buried in Cranford church, where a mural 
tablet says that, ‘‘ while he was seeking to 
immortalize others [by his Worthies, which 
he was just finishing], he himself was im- 
mortalized.”’ 

As described by his contemporaries Fuller 
was above the medium hight, graceful in 
carriage and courteous in manner. He had 


bright blue, laughing eyes and a frank, 
ruddy countenance, set off by light, curling 
hair. ‘The cheerfulness and facetiousness 
of his temper,’’ we are told, ‘‘ added to hig 
wit and learning, made him generally be. 
loved. He was so engaging .. . that he 
made his associates pleased with their own 
conversation as well as his; his blaze kip. 
dled sparks in them till they admired their 
own brightness.’’ ‘‘ We verily declare for 
ourselves,’’ says a reviewer of his life and 
writings, ‘‘ that if we had the power of re. 
suscitating any man from the dead to enjoy 
the pleasure of his conversation, we do not 
know any one on whom our choice would 
sooner fall than Fuller.” 

Ilappily for lovers of literature he still 
lives for them in his works, and these are 
among the most interesting in the language 
—good companions for dull, heavy hours, - 
Their chief characteristic, as already inti 
mated, is their wit—inexhaustible and in. 
finitely varied, but without acerbity. It 
was like sweet oil, never like oil of vitriol, 
Such self-restraint in people of wit is very 
rare. His wit is conjoined with real 
wisdom, to which it gives a spicy flavor, 
In all his rollicking mirth the lessons of 
wisdom are not forgotten. Because to the 
average mind they are dry and unsavory 
he tries to make them more palatable, and 
in this endeavor he is marvelously success 
ful. His fancy, or illustrative faculty, was 
also remarkable, second only to his wit in 
its power of lending attractiveness to his 
moral and religious teaching. Gems of 
thought are scattered by it with careless 
prodigality upon almost every page of his 
works, 

Another noticeable quality of Fuller's 
writings, growing out of the two preceding 
perhaps, is his vivacity. ‘His way of tell- 
ing a story,” says Lamb, “for its eager 
liveliness and the perpetual running com- 
mentary of the narrator happily blended 
with the narration, is perhaps unequaled,” 
There is not a dull page in his voluminous 
writings. Occasionally they are marred by 
bad taste and a tone of levity where seri- 
ousness is demanded, but this is their worst 
fault. 

The following familiar passage from his 
Church History well illustrates the qualities 
of Fuller remarked upon: 


Hitherto (A.D. 1428) the corpse of John 
Wickliffe had quietly slept in his grave about 
forty-one years after his death, till his body 
was reduced to bones, and his bones almost to 


dust. For though the earth in the chancel of 
Lutterworth, where he was interred, hath not 
so quick a digestion with the earth of Acel- 
dama to consume flesh in twenty-four hours, 
yet such the appetite thereof, and all other 
English graves, to leave small reversions of @ 
body after so many years. But now such the 
spleen of the Council of Constance as they not 
only cursed his memory as dying an obstinate 
heretic, but ordered that his bones (with this 
charitable caution, if it may be discern 
from the bodies of other faithful people) be 
taken out of the ground and thrown far off 
from any Christian burial. In obedience here- 
unto, Richard Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln, 
sent his officers (vultures #with a quick sight 
scent at a dead carcass) to ungrave him. Ac 
cordingly to Lutterworth they come, sumner, 
commissary, official, chancellor, proctors, doc- 
tors and their servants (so that the remnant 
of the body would not hold out a bone among 
so many hands), take what was left out of the 
grave, and burnt them to ashes, and cast 
them into Swift, a neighboring brook running 
hard by. Thus this brook has conveyed his 
ashes in Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn into 
the narrow seas, then into the main ocean; 
and thus the ashes of Wickliffe are the em- 
blem of his doctrine, which now is dispersed 
all the world over. 
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The Home 
MY BOOK. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


Far, far a-field I stray 

Today, 

And make the limpid brook 
My book; 

I leave each printed tome 

At home, 

With what is herein sent 
Content. 

And first of all I read 

And heed 

This word—thine hours let joy 
Employ; 

Lip thou a cheery song 

Life long! 

And then—to patience hold 

As gold, 

Though, wave-like, thou shouldst feel 
The wheel; 

And last—have trust, nor flout 
In doubt, 

But run thy brief swift race 

In grace. 





THE OOST OF EXTRAS IN WOMEN’S 
OOLLEGES. 

That the expense of sending a girl through 
college today is greater than it was a gener- 
ation ago no one disputes. But as board 
and tuition have remained about the same 
the causes for this advance in cost must be 
sought for elsewhere. One reason for the 
change, no doubt, lies in the fact that the 
students come more largely from wealthy 
families than heretofore. The pioneer ap- 
plicants for a higher education were chiefly 
girls who expected to earn their living by 
teaching, and therefore they coveted a better 
intellectual equipment as a means of secur- 
ing more remunerative positions. But as 
soon as a college training became fashion- 
able and popular there flocked to the doors 
of the colleges a host of young women 
who had no occasion to consider the ques- 
tion of self support. Naturally their incom- 
ing created a different atmosphere in the in- 
stitutions which they attended. These girls 
transferred their luxurious tastes and ex- 
pensive habits from the home to the cgllege. 
The pioneers, on the other hand, surren- 
dered some of the comforts of even a hum- 
ble home, subordinating everything else to 
their one eager desire for a thorough educa- 
tion, The motto of this class was most em- 
phatically, ‘‘ This one thing I do.” 

That this influx of wealthy students is 
chiefly responsible for the extras which have 
increased college expenses is clearly shown 
ina recent article in Harper's Bazar. From 
acomparative study of the catalogues of the 
seven colleges for women, from personal in- 
terviews with college authorities, chats with 
students and graduates and peeps into their 
account books, the writer of the article de- 
duced her facts. From them itappears that 
Mt. Holyoke leads in economy of outlay 
with a charge for board and tuition of $200 
Perannum. Next comes the Woman's Col- 
lege of Baltimore at $300; Wellesley and 
Smith at $350 each ; Vassar at $400 and Bryn- 
Mawr at $475, At the Harvard Annex, 
where there are no dormitories or cottages, 
‘student confessed that by the most rigid 
onomy she pulled through on $800 a year. 
The tuition at the co-educational institu- 
tions varies from nothing to $200, reaching 
the highest point in the Massachusetts In- 


stitute of Technology and the lowest in the 
State universities of California, Kansas and 
Wisconsin. At the University of Michigan 
the tuition is only twenty dollars. 

It will be noticed that there is but a 
slight variation in the cost of living at the 
first five of the colleges named, and it should 
be said in justice to Vassar that the charge 
of $400 includes such items as chemicals, 
laboratory breakages and board during va- 
cation, all of which are reckoned as extras 
at most other places. But without dwelling 
further upon the small difference in the cost 
of essentials, let us consider some of the 
extras which help make the expense of a 
girl’s education nowadays a formidable item 
in the minds of many parents. From the 
same valuable compendium of statistics 
already referred to we learn that the room 
decorations for the four years’ course varies 
from $5 to $100. One Vassar girl spent $75 
for room decoration, debarring pictures, and 
$97.75, in a single year, for extra laundry, 
stationery and books. 

Another extra is class and society fees. 
The average sum expended at most colleges 
is $15, but at Smith, where a student is re- 
stricted to membership in but one organiza- 
tion, the charge is only nominal. To this 
extra may be added the cost of lectures, 
concerts and entertainments of various 
kinds. In this connection it is well to point 
out the drain upon the physical system as 
well as upon the purse resulting from a too 
frequent participation in social festivities. 
A mother said to the writer not long ago 
that she was compelled to remove her 
daughter from college, not because the stud- 
ies were too great a tax but because her 
health suffered from these outside diver- 
sions. ‘‘I had to take my choice,’’ she 
added, ‘‘ between seeing her an educated in- 
valid or a healthy ignoramus, and I preferred 
the latter.”’ 

While the dress of a student cannot be 
reckoned among the legitimate expenses of 
a college career, it dges, nevertheless, enter 
into the consideration of parents when de- 
bating whether they can afford to give a 
daughter a liberal education. Standards 
vary so greatly that it would be impossible 
for the faculty to exercise any control in 
the matter, even if it came properly within 
their jurisdiction. An outfit which to a 
millionaire’s daughter, accustomed to the 
ways of cosmopolitan society, would seem 
the extreme of simplicity would appear 
truly elegant in the eyes of one of provin- 
cial training. The tendency unquestionably 
is toward increasing elaboration of toilette, 
but this tendency reflects the sentiment of 
the home rather than the school and should 
be checked, first of all, by the mothers. 

In respect to dress and social customs 
in college we might well imitate Eng- 
lish girls, who, in the esteem of their 
American sisters, lead a rather ‘‘ poky”’ 
life. One of them, commenting upon Milli- 
cent Fawcett’s simple habits at the time she 
led all the male competitors as senior wran- 
gler, said, airily, ‘‘O, well, anybody could 
take prizes to live in that stupid fashion!” 
Like most of her class this young American 
had no notion of sacrificing social delights 
for four years, and indulgent parents did 
everything in their power to gratify her 
ambition to combine study and pleasure. 
But the English student exercises self-denial 
in the direction of social enjoyments until 





after graduation, thereby conserving both 
her vital force and her zest for them. 

In private schools, also, there is more 
simplicity and less expense abroad than 
in America. Compare, for example, Mrs, 
Mary B. Willard’s school in Berlin, which is 
one of the best of its kind, with one of sim- 
ilar grade in Boston. There the annual 
cost is $600 and here it is $1,400. Of course 
the advantages offered are not precisely the 
same, but the more luxurious surroundings 
in America partially account for the large 
difference in cost. 

It should be said, however, that the extras 
in a girl’s education are no greater than in 
a boy’s, and the young women’s extrava- 
gances, unlike their brothers’, never degen- 
erate into lawlessness and dissipation. 





MISS LARKINS’S MISSION. 


BY ADELAIDE C. HAGGETT. 





Miss Amelia Larkins had great faith in 
the Lord; she expected Him to perform 
miracles whenever He considered them nec- 
essary. Most of our faith is expecting 
miracles when we consider them needful. 
He was all the intimate friend she had, con- 
sequently her acquaintances called her 
‘‘odd,’’ which is no slur at all when you 
consider how much the Lord speaks of His 
closest friends as ‘‘ peculiar.”’ 

Miss Amelia had lived forty-three years 
at South Willows and never discovered that 
she had any particular mission, save to keep 
the rambling old house which her father 
had left her spotless and give of her means 
as the Lord blessed her. She had read the 
Bible and fed soft custard and beef tea to a 
few old ladies, but both spiritual and bodily 
food was given and taken without comment. 

Suddenly a mission shone so straight, so 
clear into her eyes that she blushed with 
shame that she hadn’t seen it before. ‘I 
don’t know how Thou hast ever had patience 
with me,”’ she said to the Lord, as she gave 
a last survey to the sweet, clean ‘‘ buttery,”’ 
with its well-filled shelves, and pushed Pep- 
permint, the big white cat, out on the vine- 
shaded piazza. ‘‘I’m going to bring back 
company, Peppermint,” she said, as she 
climbed into the wagon at the door, ‘‘ and 
you’re to welcome them. The Lord’s got 
them all picked out and waiting, but I’ve 
never set eyes on them.” 

Miss Amelia had a way of talking to the 
dumb creatures about the place as if they 
were human, and she chirruped to old Col- 
umbine, a name singularly inappropriate to 
the fat, clever gray horse which stepped 
carefully over the grassy-rutted road and 
ambled solemnly away toward the big city 
of roaring mills and rumbling carts, eight 
miles away. 

Miss Amelia did her few errands and then 
went past the big stores, around the great 
corporation boarding houses, with their 
greasy, oilcloth-covered dining tables, their 
narrow halls, in which the smell of yester- 
day’s boiled cabbage lingered on speaking 
terms with today’s fried onions, down to 
the gates of one of the mill yards. She tied 
Columbine to a stone post a few steps away 
and took her stand beside the gate, It 
wanted but a few minutes of six o’clock, 
when the operatives would leave their work 
for the day. On the other side of the gate 
a little girl of about eight years stood lean- 
ing with that pathetic droop so often seen 
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on children of the very poor, the more 
pathetic because children are naturally the 
most alert little animals to be found. 

‘*T do believe that’s one of ’em,’’ thought 
Miss Amelia. “Little girl,’ she said, ‘‘ did 
you ever live in the country?” 

The child looked at her stolidly. 

‘“No; I never lived nowhere but in 
Lowell.”’ 

“Would your mother let you come and 
see me a spel], do you think? I live in the 
country.” 

‘“*My mother’s dead. Dad’s dead, too. 
I’m a-goin’ to get into the mill pretty soon. 
I don’t do country work,” with a slight 
scorn on her poor little starved face. 

Evidently Miss Amelia Larkins’s invita- 
tions were not to be received with the 
warmth she expected. She made another 
attempt. 

‘*T wanted you tocome onavisit. That’s 
my horse and wagon, and I'll drive you in 
and back again. You shall have all the 
nice sweet milk you want to drink.” 

“I'd ruther hev tea; ‘sides, me an’ Jen’s 

a-goin’ to a dance tonight out to Greenview. 
Jen’s ny sister.’’ 
The big bell boomed out and the flood of 
out of the open gates 
jabbering French, German, Italian and 
American dialect. Big and little, bad and 
—QO, there must have been some good, but 
they were the small print of this great ad- 
vertisement of God’s need for help among 
these His human kind. Among them was 
Jen—laughing, joking, with rough repartee, 
in what seemed to Miss Amelia Larkins, 
spinster, a most awful way. She tried to 
cross through the crowd to speak to Jen, 
but they pushed and jostled her back. Then 
she accosted a haggard-eyed woman with 
thin lips that looked as if they were knotted 
inside with elastic cords pulling them in. 

‘* Will you please come into the country 
to my house, visiting for a week?” she said, 
the courage fast leaving her. 

‘*Visitor!’’ the thin lips snapped scorn- 


humanity poured 


fully. ‘You'd better try to get a better 
looking one,’’ and with a shrill laugh she 
went on. 


Another and another were accosted and 
Miss Amelia grimly smiled, remembering 
her Master’s slighted invitation to a greater 
feast. The crowd had dispersed and she 
was moving away when she felt a touch on 
her arm. She looked down, a long way 
down, to a shock of red hair partly covered 
by a faded shawl. 

‘“‘Pm Reetsie. 
wuz a-lookin’ fer a girl to take. 
an’ I’m goin’ on fer eight.’’ 

“Yes, indeed, I want you,’”’ said Miss 
Amelia, ‘‘ but I'd rather calculated on older 
ones and more of ’em. Don’t you know 
some mothers with little babies or young 
girls that are tired?” 

“Is it Country Week?” said the child, 
doubtfully, ‘‘ an’ must we be good an’ go to 
Sunday meetings?” 

The small visitor was edging off. Miss 
Amelia clasped her hand . affectionately. 
“The Lord sent the invitation and if you’re 
the only one in this district in His name, 
why, it’s my business to attend to you.” 

Reetsie stayed a week—a week of wonder- 
ing joy, of quick comprehension, of peculiar 
silent intentness—then in the early morning 
she disappeared. Miss Amelia and ’Rastus, 
the hired man, hunted in all her favorite 


Jen’s sister said as you 
I’m strong 





haunts invain. At last, in the late twilight, 
in walked Reetsie bearing in her arms a 
pallid, shriveled-up mite of a baby. 

‘I’ve got a pile fer yer, an’ the Lord 
needn’t be s’prised no more thet we ain’t 
ready to take any such givin’s as these. I 
told ’em that you wuz well acquainted with 
the Lord an’ He lived out here, an’ you’d be 
in with your hoss an’ I'd give up my chance— 
*twas the biggest one I ever hed in my life,”’ 
she said, a wistful look in her brown eyes, 
‘*but I’ve hed a week of it, an’ it warn’t 
noways fair as I should keep it any longer.”’ 

* Reetsie! Reetsie!’’ said Miss Amelia, ‘‘I 
do believe the Lord sent you asa keepsake, 
and after this we’ll do the Lord’s work on 
shares,”’ 





SALVAGE MONEY. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 








The past few winters have witnessed a 
great number of accidents and delays to 
our big ocean steamships, and the extra- 
ordinary severity of the storms at sea has 
been largely responsible for this condition 
of affairs. In the whole history of our 
modern method of ocean travel accidents to 
the big liners have been surprisingly few, 
while the actual losses can be counted on 
the fingers of one hand. ‘The loss of the 
White Star freighter Naronic is fresh in 
the minds of all. and the fate of the pas- 
senger steamer Oregon a few years ago has 
not yet faded from the memory of most 
people. In 1883 the Circissia went ashore 
on the southern coast of Long Island, and 
its fate is remembered with especial vivid- 
ness on account of the great loss of life to 
the Shinnecook Indians, who went down 
with the steamer while trying to save the 
cargo. 

Accidents to the large steamers of today 
involve an expense so great that it would 
not pay the companies to leave any loop- 
hole for chances in this line. The loss of a 
steamer at sea involves an expense that 
easily runs up into the millions, and an or- 
dinary accident, such as the breaking of a 
shaft or some minor part of the machinery, 
may cause a loss of many thousands of dol- 
lars to the company. To avoid the possi- 
bility of such an expense the large liners 
now carry duplicates of nearly every part 
of the machinery, so that an accident can 
be remedied at sea without calling into 
service the assistance of other vessels. 

When a ship or steamer is in distress at 
sea the signal for help is generally answered 
with alacrity by a passing vessel, for the 
reward given to the rescuers as salvage 
money is a sufficient temptation to attract 
most captains and crews. It pays some 
steamers more to tow into port a big ocean 
liner that has been disabled than to carry a 
cargo across the ocean, Compensation for 
such services runs from a few thousand 
dollars up to one hundred thousand or 
more, and frequently the amount of services 
given.is quite disproportionate to the pay 
received. When the City of New York ran 
ashore off Sandy Hook on her first voyage 
to New York the tugs and lighters employed 
in getting her off received $100,000 in sal- 
vage money for their services. When the 
engines of her sister ship, the City of Paris, 
broke down off the Irish coast in 1890 the 
freighter Aldersgate received over $30,000 
for towing her into port, although it delayed 
her only about two days on her voyage. At 





the same time the steamship Ohio received 
$3,000 for staying near the disabled steam. 
ship until the Aldersgate arrived, the former 
being unable to tow the big liner into port 
owing to a shortage of coal. 

There are several other instances of aggj. 
dents at sea to the big liners when heavy 
salvage expenses were paid by the com. 
panies. The City of Boston broke her shaft 
in 1882 not far from where the Cunarder 
Umbria had a similar accident the past win. 
ter, and it cost the company $46,500 to haye 
her towed into port. The steamer Ville 
d’Alger attempted to tow her first, but 
owing to the heavy waves she had to aban 
don her and leave it for the Cunarder §). 
maria to take her into Boston. The little 
tramp steamer, however, received $6,500 for 
her unsuccessful attempt. Similar heavy 
salvage money would have been paid to the 
Hamburg-American liner Bohemia for at. 
tempting to tow the Umbria into port had 
not the latter reached port finally without 
assistance. The steamship Venezula of the 
Red D line went ashore in 1889 on the Brig. 
antine shoals off New Jersey, and the tugs 
and lighters engaged in hauling her off re 
ceived $40,000 for their work. The tramp 
steamer Circissia received $35,000 for towing 
the steamship City of Richmond into Haii- 
fax Harbor in 1882, although it involveda 
service of only fifty four hours. The tramp 
steamer Istrian obtained $23,250 for tow- 
ing a Hamburg-American liner into Queens- 
town in 1885, and in 1888 $15,000 salvage 
was awarded to a freighter for towing 
the steamship California into New York 
when disabled only 300 miles east of the 
city. 

It is such expensive work to have even 
slight accidents occur to the large ocean 
liners that everything is being done by 
modern science to avoid them. It is not 
simply a question of safety to the passen- 
gers, but one of profit and loss to the own- 
ers. Every winter the heavy storms at sea 
are so severe that a few slight acciderts 
occur, and in the summer the danger from 
reefs, sand-bars and rocks menaces the large 
floating steamers almust as much as the 
storms during the colder season. 

The salvage money is paid by the owners 
of the rescued vessels to the captain, sail- 
ors and proprietors of the craft that helps 
to tow them into port. This money is giveo 
to the different ones by the United States 
District Court, sitting in admiralty sessiov. 
The sailors are paid for the extra work they 
are called upon to perform and for any feat 
of daring in trying to save the properly. 
The captain is paid a share of the salvage 
money for his skill and ability in rescuing 
the ship, while the company receives the 
brunt of the money as compensation for the 
wear and tear upon their steamer while 
towing the disabled one into port. The 
law recognizes the services of such a steamer 
even when she fails to give any practieil 
aid to the disabled vessel, and a fair sum i 
allowed her for the efferts made. Salvage 
is allowed upon all property, hull or freight, 
and whether belonging to the Government 
or to private persons. 

There is no fixed rule to determine bo¥ | 
much money shall be allowed as salvage it 
rescuing a vessel from peril upon the oceal, 
and in each case the court decides inde 
pendently the amount to be awarded to the 
captain, crew and company. It is not neces 
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sary that the vessel should be in absolute 
danger when assistance is offered. If the 
assistance is accepted salvage money must 
be paid. If the crew of a steamer is deci- 
mated in numbers by virtue of sickness 
salvage can be claimed if assistance is given, 
either by standing near the vessel for a time 
or by lending a part of the crew for actual 
service on board of the disabled craft. 

Formerly a hardy class of sailors living 
along dangerous parts of the American 
coast made a good living by attempting to 
save vessels that were cast upon the reefs 
and rocks. They knew the dangerous points 
well enough to avoid them, and they could 
poard stranded vessels with ease to relieve 
them of their cargoes. In the course of 
time lighthouses. and beacon lights were 
established, which guided the mariners bet- 
ter and fewer vessels were wrecked each 
successive year. The coast sailors were 
then led into the temptation of using false 
beacon lights to lure the passing vessels 
upon the rocks at night time, and the so- 
called ‘coast wreckers ’’ were brought into 
existence. This practice now has nearly, 
if not quite, died out, and wrecking is seldom 
resorted to. 

There is no salvage allowed for saving 
life. This is considered a higher and more 
important duty than the work of saving 
property and services of this nature are 
usually rewarded in other ways. Nor are 
sailors allowed salvage money for saving 
their own vessel when in great peril at sea. 
It is only when they depart from their or- 
dinary work to rescue property from de- 
struction upon the high seas that salvage 
money is given, and then it is generally dis- 
tributed to the rescuers generously. 


—_— 


AN INTERESTING OORNER AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 


BY HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 








Down the long Columbia Avenue which 
divides the ground floor of the Manufac- 
tures Building at the World's Fair all sorts 
of beautiful and curious objects attraet the 
sight-seer’s gaze. But there is one cor- 
ner in the pleasant little home which Den- 
mark has made for herself on this grand 
avenue which is devoted to treasures more 
precious and more enduring in their asso- 
ciations than all the displays of gold, por- 
celain, bronze and gems. 

In this corner, to the right as you en- 
ter, stands a noble statue of that prince 
of story-tellers, Hans Christian Andersen, 
and about him are gathered so many things 
‘connected with his home life that one feels 
as if he were paying a visit to the dear old 
gentleman, First, there is an exact repro- 
duction of the door of his house and the 
windows on either side, all curtained simply 
in white muslin with summery green bands, 
and set on the sills are pink and red hya- 
cinths in glasses, Beyond there is a glimpse 
of sails and the sea, And here is the story- 
teller's quaint mahogany easy-chair, which 
he may just have left, and his sofa, with its 
funny little sofa pillow embroidered with 
two tall herons, On the broad table with 
its green wool cover, that might have come 
from New England, is a saucer of white 
snow-drops, not the real ones, of course, 
but a very good imitation, and you know 
how much he loved the snow-drop. 

In the corner stands a clumsy tall stove 


of the peculiar German fashion, and there 
is a fine broad writing desk of mahogany 
inlaid with lighter wood, where the owner 
loved to sit and dream out stories for his 
child audience. Here, too, in a large case, 
are his busy pen, now still forever, a sub- 
stantial inkstand and a beautiful carved 
ivory paper knife. Many photographs of 
the writer are hung on the walls, and near 
the bookcase are his hatbox, traveling-bag 
and, really, his own silk hat, all placed so 
naturally that one fancies that the owner is 
about setting out on a short journey instead 
of having already gone on the last long one. 
A stand of plants and a large hall clock, a 
modest white doorplate, a fat watch which 
told its noble owner the hours and a lock of 
fine black hair each tells a story of the life 
and daily homely affairs of the dear Hans 
Christian Andersen. His best memorial, 
however, is in the long rows of books trans- 
lated into many languages which have been 
read by young and old people, and will still 
go on their journeys when even these well- 
eared for relics are no longer in existence. 


a ee 


HIGH LIFE. 
It’s a swing and a sway 
This hot summer day 
When down there you’re tired and dusty! 
It’s a tip and a tilt 
With nobody spilt 
*Mid oak boughs far spreading and lusty! 


On the earth? gracious me, 

What fun can there be 

For groundlings? I beg you’ll excuse me! 
Its worms are quite good 

As tested health food, 

But for anything else—you amuse me! 


Up here it’s so gay 

In Far-Rockaway, 

With fresh air and green leaves and teeters! 
I should think you would die 

So far from the sky, 

Poor wingless and featherless creatures! 


Who wouldn’t like best 

A well-builded nest? 

It really is worth cultivating. 

Come, isn’t it so? 

Confess, down below 

‘Tis a dull place for singing or mating! 
—Marcia B. Jordan. 


AN ELEPHANT’S RUSE. 

A droll sight in Central Park, New York, 
on hot days is the way in which elephants 
protect themselves from the rays of the 
sun. One would suppose that a native of 
India would not mind the summer tempera- 
ture of our climate, but evidently these 
sagacious animals do suffer from the heat 
and find a way to temper it by tossing the 
hay in their inclosure upon their backs. 
The elephant prefers newly mown grass, 
probably because it feels cooler than hay, 
but either will do when the mercury gets 
among the nineties. The covering is a pro- 
tection, too, from that other annoyance in 
hot weather—the flies. 








SEEING A OOMET GROW. 
Never has this old earth of ours come so 
close to a comet as during the last month 
when one approached within 38,000,000 
miles of us. Its movements were watched 
with intense interest by astronomers, and 
one night Professor Frisby of the naval ob- 





servatory at Washington noticed a long 


streak of greenish white light shoot out 
from the comet and extend itself almost to 
the zenith. At first he thought that the 
aurora borealis had sent out an advance 
notice of a brilliant engagement, but as there 
was no flickering he decided that he had 
seen a comet in the process of development. 
He said: ‘‘ They are erratic bodies at best 
and this one had reached a stage where it 
was ready to throw out the long streak of 
luminous gas which we call a tail. It was 
not a bushy tail but a long ribbon of light 
about three times as wide as the moon.” 
The same freak was observed by other as- 
tronomers in different places, 


i 


WONDERS IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


How to photograph colors is one of the 
problems which deeply interests scientists 
of today. A French artist, M. Lumiére, 
has finally succeeded in securing fairly good 
results in this line of photography and his 
pictures are now on exhibition at the 
World’s Fair. Among them may be seen @ 
bouquet showing all the delicate hues of 
various flowers, also a cottage in full sun- 
shine surrounded by shrubberies, and an- 
other representing a corner of a park with 
the blue sky overhead. Two difficulties 
arise in the process. One is that a long 
time is required to take an impression in 
colors and the other is that no proof on 
paper can be obtained. But doubtless some 
‘* wizard”’ like Edison will soon discover a 
way to remove these drawbacks. Another 
French invention is the photographing of 
animals in motion, so that the galloping of 
horses, the leaping of athletes, the flying 
of birds, the swimming of fishes and many 
other forms of vital action are now taken 
in the fraction of a second. 


a ee 


When four-year-old Carl saw waffles for 
the first time he cried out: ‘‘O, mamma, 
look at the cut glass pancakes!”’ and noth- 
ing could more accurately describe the 
peculiar indentations which the waffle irons 
leave. 
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OONVERSATION OORNER. 
ORLD’S Fair has just been 
suggested to me by an 
honorary—and honored— 
member to begin the W 
column with, but by this 
time she will have read our 
first installment of exposi- 
tion letters in last week’s 
Corner. So that I will 
substitute the great name 
of Washington for our 
i first topic. Do you not 
think he was a greater man than Columbus? 
I suppose that Columbus, who you remem- 
ber sailed away from on the day this 
paper is dated in the year , would 
have discovered America all the same if 
Washington had never lived, but if there 
had been no Washington should we have 
had a Columbian Fair? Would there have 
been any United States to hold itin? Would 
not our country have been now a province 
of Great Britain and all of us subjects of Her 
Brittanic Majesty? A teacher, addressing his 
school on Washington’s Birthday, claimed 
that he (Washington) was the greatest man 
of his time in the world, and Edward Ever- 
ett’s famous oration (which I went along 
distance to hear some forty years ago) proved 
that he was the greatest man that ever lived 
in the world—a good subject for a compo- 
sition or debate. Now read this letter: 





W 








JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Mr. Martin: I have copied the following 
from the New Annual Register for 1792, pub- 
lished in London in 1793: ‘* Philadelphia, June 
2,1792. . . . Presented to the president of the 
United States a box, elegantly mounted with 
silver and made of the celebrated oak tree that 
sheltered the Washington of Scotland, the 
brave and patriotic Sir William Wallace, after 
his defeat at the Battle of Falkirk, by Edward 
tirst. Thisis from the earl of Buchan, . . . who 
obtained leave to make it over to a man whom 
he deemed more deserving of it than himself 
and the only man in the world to whom he 
thought it justly due. Lord Buchan has re- 
quested of the president that on the event of 
his decease he will consign the box to that 
manu in this country who shall appear in his 
judgment to merit upon the same considera- 
tion that induced him to send it to the present 
possessor.’’ Can you tell me to whom Wash- 
ington gave the box and in whose possession 
it is at present? Yours truly, ¥F. J. F. 


This curious extract, a hundred years old, 
though rather long, gives us hints of Scot- 
tish history which you may follow out with 
interest. The Earl of Buchan, by law of pri- 
mogeniture, had the name of nobility but 
not the talent of his celebrated brothers, 
Harry and Thomas Erskine, the latter Lord 
lligh Chancellor of England and probably 
the most eloquent pleader ever heard at the 
English Bar. The ‘noble earl’’ was an an- 
tiquary and patron of literature, being a 
special friend of Robert Burns—who died 
July 21, 1796, ninety-seven years ago this 
very day of my writing. (Did I ever tell 
you my curious experience in getting admit- 
tance to the ‘‘schoolmaister’s’’ house in 
Dumfries where the poet died?) 


Lord Buchan had one of his residences at 
Dryburgh—be sure and pronounce that word 
rightly—near the home of Sir Walter Scott, 
who described his burial at Dryburgh Abbey 
in 1829 in his diary. He called him a per- 
son of ‘‘immense vanity, bordering upon 
insanity.’’ The life of Scott has an amusing 
account of the earl’s pompous arrangement 
for burying him a few years before, at a 
time when he was very sick. The memora- 
ble battle of Falkirk, by the way, was fought 
July 22, 1298—595 years ago tomorrow—and 


you will find in Scott’s Tales of a Grand- 
father (first series, chapter seven) a notice 
of his visit to the few surviving roots of that 
historic oak. You remember that Wallace 
was not killed at Falkirk but escaped and 
was captured at Robroystown, Aug. 5, 1305 
—588 years ago on the day when many of 
you will read this—and executed by Edward 
I. at London so cruelly that Scotland has 
never forgotten it. Wallace was himself a 
great man, in stature as well as in history, 
for a patriotic Scotchman took me in Burns’s 
town of Ayr to a place in the street where 
two stones eight feet apart showed the hero’s 
hight, according to some traditional story, 
which he told in such broad Scotch that I 
could not understand it. 

But I have not answered Mr. F.’s ques- 
tions. I have taken down from my ‘ boy- 
hood bookshelf” a little leather-covered 
life of ‘‘the illustrious Gen. George Wash- 
ington’’ (published in Brattleborough in 
1811) and find an item in his will directing 
that this box should be recommitted to the 
Earl of Buchan “and, in case of his decease, 
to his heir.’’ Perhaps Washington knew his 
lordship’s weakness and that it would please 
him to receive the box again; at any rate it 
was a wise thing for him to make that dis- 
posal of it, rather than to declare who was 
the greatest manin America after his death! 
I presume the present Earl of Buchan—a 
grandnephew of the giver of the box—has 
the relic safe in the ancestral halls. 

While I write comes a card which keeps 
us among the British nobility: 

VINELAND, N. J. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Who is the Duke of Teck? 
Is he, or his wife, a descendant of George III.? 
Do they live in England ? ? If so are they not 
British subjects? And is there not a law pro- 
hibiting an heir to the British throne from 
marrying a subject ? Mrs. G 

This question, of course, relates to the 
recent marriage of Prinee George, Duke of 
York, son of the Prince of Wales, grandson 
of Queen Victoria and prospective King of 
England. His wife was Her Serene High- 
ness, the Princess Victoria Mary Augusta 
Louise Olga Pauline Claudine Agnes, daugh- 
ter of Francis Paul Charles Louis Alexander, 
Duke of Teck. But her royal descent is 
through her mother, who was the Princess 
Mary, an own cousin of Queen Victoria, 
this Princess Mary having been a daughter 
of Adolphus Frederick, Duke of Cambridge, 
the seventh son of George III. Yes, they 
live in England—I think in Kew. (Q. Where 
is Kew? A. On the Surrey side of the 
Thames, where the famous Royal Botanical 
Gardens are located.) That is the important 
point of the marriage, that the future king 
has an English woman as his wife, and she 
is said to have been the only one in England 
eligible. There is a law regarding the royal 
family no member of which can marry with- 
out consent of the sovereign and in certain 
royal lines. I leave it to the Cornerers to 
say whether all this is any better than our 
simple American customs. I am sure it 
would be just as well to have called the 
royal bride May Teck, or, if we wished to 
be very polite, Miss Mary V. Teck. 

I think we have got around to the begin- 
ning now, for Princess May was great-grand- 
daughter of George III., who was conquered 
by our, George Washington, and eighteenth 
great-granddaughter of Edward I., who con- 
quered Wallace near the oak tree of Fal- 
kirk! Mr. MARTIN. 
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The Sunday School 





Lesson FOR Ava. 13. Acts 21: 27-39. 
PAUL AT JERUSALEM. 


BY REV. A. E. DUNNING, D.D. 


[ would advise the teacher to read carefully 
chapters 21-28, and to tell to his class the out- 
line of the story from the time that Paul left 
the elders at Miletus till he arrived at Cxsarea 
under Roman guard. If the purpose of Paul 
in visiting Jerusalem and the purpose of Luke 
in giving the account be clearly understood, 
the story can be made vivid and interesting, 
and its climax will be seen to be the rejection 
of the gospel by the Jews for the last time. 
I have space to dwell only on these four 
things: 

I. The reason of Paul’s visit to Jerusalem. 
His great desire was to go to Rome, but when 
he was nearer Rome than Jerusalem he turned 
and went with haste to the latter city. Jesus 
had commanded His disciples to preach the 
gospel to all nations, beginning at Jerusalem. 
Paul had not begun there. His active ministry 
opened at Antioch, though just after his con- 
version he seems to have preached at Damas- 
cus and in Jerusalem and Judea [Acts 9: 28, 
29; 26. 20). But when he had visited Jerusa- 
lem it had been to confer with those who were 
already disciples. Now he went to make a final 
effort to persuade his fellow-countrymen to 
accept Jesus as the Messiah. 

He failed completely. Nowhere else was his 
preaching wholly fruitless. Even at Athens 
he made some converts, at Jerusalem not one. 
But he put the responsibility for the failure on 
the Jewsalone. As Jesus had pronounced on 
them the doom of those who had rejected all 
argument and persuasion [Luke 19: 41-44], so 
His apostle again extended to them the invi- 
tation of the gospel only to have them reject 
it utterly and finally. Twelve years after this 
Titus with his Roman army was thundering at 
the gates of the city and fulfilling the prophecy 
which Jesus had uttered. 

It seems, too, as though Luke aimed to show 
how utterly depraved the Jews were, for while 
he passes by with brief notice, or none at all, 
many matters of greatinterest, he gives minute 
details showing how unreasonable and savage 
were the Jews, and how deliverance from their 
lawless hate came to Paul through the Ro- 
mans. It was plainly a far greater advantage 
for Paul as a preacher of the gospel to be a 
Roman than to be a Jew. 

But it must not be overlooked that Paul in 
this visit had no controversy with the Chris- 
tian church in Jerusalem. Its members gave 
him a hearty welcome when he arrived {v. 17]. 
They rejoiced at the good news he brought of 
the conversion of Gentiles through his minis- 
try [v. 20). They in turn told him of the glori- 
ous effect of the gospel in the conversion of 
thousands of Jews. They sought to set him 
tight with these Jews who had beard slander- 
ous reports about his doings—that he had per- 
suaded Jews to renounce Moses, to cease the 
ancient customs of the church and to break 
the law. They admitted that these customs 
Were not binding on Gentiles, but Paul was a 
Jew and they asked him to act like one by 
fulfilling a vow in the temple with four other 
Christian Jews. This he at once consented to 
do, being ready to become all things to all 
men for the sake of furthering the gospel. It 
was by doing this that he got into trouble. 

IL. The attack on Paul and its causes. The 
Scene in the temple should be made as real to 
the mind as though it had happened last week 
—— or Chicago. Paul could not have 
eas “50 well known even to the Christian 
ann) or ne had been in Jerusalem only four 
: 1D twenty years. But they knew him by 
eputation and many of them were prejudiced 
a him as a heretic. He had attained 

Prominence also that his presence in the 





city soon became widely known [vs. 21, 22]. 
When he had been nearly seven days in the 
temple fulfilling his vow he was recognized 
by some Jews who had seen him in Ephesus 
and had resisted his efforts to convert Gen- 
tiles: there. They at once pointed him out as 
an enemy of the people and of the Jewish re- 
ligion and a polluter of the temple. The ex- 
citement was as great as if in a church during 
service a number of worshipers should point 
to one man and denounce him asa thief ora 
murderer. The news swiftly spread through 
the city. Crowds rushed fromevery direction. 
Several men seized Paul and dragged him out 
of the court of the women and through the 
beautiful gate of the temple into the street, 
and the guards hurriedly closed the gates. As 
soon as they were out of the sacred precincts 
they rained blows on Paul with their tists and 
with whatever weapons they could seize, all 
eager to kill him. What were the causes of 
all this excitement against the apostle? 

1. Prejudice. These people were very reli- 
gious, and they believed that none but Jews 
could be saved; that Gentiles who did not 
become Jews, however faithfully they might 
strive to obey the light of nature and the law 
of the religion they did profess, could never 
be saved ; and that to maintain that they could 
was a thing to be detested. Paul had main- 
tained that Gentiles could be saved without 
becoming Jews, and by preaching that gospel 
had organized Christian churches throughout 
all Asia Minor and Greece. These Jews at 
Jerusalem had never examined his claim, but 
they had fought it, and now they were glad of 
a chance to.fight him, for prejudice always 
delights more to punish a preacher of the 
religion it detests than to argue against the 
doctrines of that religion. I have not space 
to suggest parallels between this history and 
the history now being made, but they will 
suggest themselves, 

2. Ignorance. These Jews had genuine rea- 
sons enough, with their views, to hate Paul. 
He had declared that men could please God 
without obeying the law of Moses, without 
circumcising their children, without worship- 
ing in the temple or joining the synagogue; 
and this sort of preaching shocked and irri- 
tated them. But to this grievance they were 
ready to add any story that was not true 
which would justify their hatred of Paul. 
They had seen him walking in the streets 
with Trophimus, whom they knew to be a 
Gentile. They had supposed that he had 
brought this man into the temple. They did 
not know Paul; they did not know that he had 
done this deed ; they did not know his gospel; 
the most of them had never heard him preach; 
but they were content to believe what they 
supposed, so long as it supported their preju- 
dice. In that way many contentions have 
risen and rent the Church of Christ. 

3. Malice. Prejudice and ignorance never 
go alone. The desire to damage the man 
against whom these feelings are combined 
always goes with them. These Jews tried to 
crush Paul’s skull. Their successors in these 
days try to injure the influence of their oppo- 
nents and to damage their reputations. 

III. The rescue of Paul. The news of the 
riot brought at once to the spot the com- 
mander of the Roman garrison with a body 
of soldiers marching at double-quick step, 
for the excited condition of the Jews made 
the swift suppression of any outbreak abso- 
lutely necessary. The rioters knew that Paul 
would get justice at the hands of the Romans, 
and that they would get justice also, two 
reasons sufficient to cause them to cease beat- 
ing Paul. He was arrested, but it was evi- 
dent that the Jews did not know for what 
they had been beating him, for all the answer 
from them which the chief captain could get 
to his inquiries was the shout, ‘‘ Away with 
him.” 

It is always pitiable when parties in a reli- 


gious controversy have to appeal to the civil 
courts for the settlement of religious ques- 
tions. It is a confession of weakness on both 
sides and a humiliation to the church. This, 
of course, does not apply to matters where 
all concerned wish to know what the law 1s 
as applied to the case, but to the disputes 
where one party seeks to dispossess and tri- 
umph over the other. 

IV. Paul’s defense. In the lesson this is 
only introduced. But an outline of itis nec- 
essary to complete the subject. A Roman 
Officer gave him the opportunity to speak 
which the Jews had denied him, and the ob- 
ject of his visit was accomplished of preaching 
the gospel to them. He told them that he had 
been one with them and had as intensely hated 
the Christian doctrine and believers in it us 
they did; that a revelation from God had con- 
vinced him that he was wrong, and that much 
of that revelation had come to him through a 
Jew; and that from the same divine source 
from which he had learned that it was wrong 
to persecute Jewish Christians he bad learned 
that it was right to make Gentiles Christians. 

This last statement was too much either for 
their self-restraint or the restraint of the Ro- 
man authority. They were not ready to he 
convinced either by reason or revelation that 
Geutiles could be saved except by becoming 
Jews and obeying their law. They had bus 
one response to the man who preached such # 
doctrine, and that was the same, whether by 
the mob or the judicial council, “ Kill him.” 
That was the one and only answer that the 
chief priests made to Christ’s preaching. The 
Jewish nation went to pieces because leaders 
and people shut their minds to truth. They 
believed the creed of their fathers and were 
determined neither to add to it nor to take 
from it. When they thought they were most 
loyal to God they had closed their minds 
against Him. They have given one great les- 
son to mankind, which he that runs may read: 
those who grow in spiritual knowledge are 
continually laying off old things and taking 
on new things, and that church or nation will 
die which has not an open mind toward God 
as He appears in the life of today. 


HINTS FOR PRIMARY TEACHING. 


BY MISS LUCY WHEELOCK. 


Review the lesson of last Sunday and, using 
the paper ship, show the course of the sailing 
vessel from Miletus to Tyre. Describe the 
prayer meeting on the shore when the friends 
of Paul said good-by to him there. Make a 
landing at Cesarea and give the incidents of 
Paul’s stay at that place. Draw a tiny guide- 
post here and write on it, To Jerusalem. 
Above it write, The will of the Lord be done. 
Explain that the journey to Jerusalem was 
full of peril, but that the brave servant of 
Christ must go wherever the Spirit showed 
the way. 

Suppose a traveler bound for a beautiful 
city, and knowing that the way would lead 
through dark forests where there were pit- 
falls and many dangers, would he mind the 
darkness and the danger if he could always 
see the light from the city he wished to reach 
shining upon his path? Would he fear to 
follow anywhere if he knew he was in the 
right way, over which his guide had gone be- 
fore? Paul was such a traveler. He saw 
always before him the light of the city of 
God. No way could be too dark or too dan- 
gerous for him if it was the way his Guide 
had pointed out to him, He was not afraid to 


go to Jerusalem among his worst enemies. 


They might bind his hands with two.cbains, 
as they.did, but they, could not hind him. 
Nothing but the love of Christ could bind the 
real Paul, who often called, himself the pris- 
oner of Christ. He was, made a prisoner in 
Jerusalem by the angry Jews, but the prisun 
walls could not shut him in here any more 
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than at Philippi. (Show a picture of the cas- 
tle of Antonia, or draw a strong tower on the 
board. Describe the tumult in the city and 
the arrest of Paul. Draw many lines to show 
the crowd surging around the castle and give 
some idea of the words of Paul spoken from 
the stairs. Write above the tower the motto 
of Paul everywhere, The will of the Lord be 
done.) 

Think of a man, bound with two chains, 
surrounded by angry people crying for his 
life, standing calmly befure them and speak- 
ing, not to defend himself and to get free but 
rather to point those who heard to the way of 
life. (Draw another guide-post here with rays 
of light above and write, A wit,ess unto all 
men.) 


THE OHUROH PRAYER MEETING. 

Topic, Aug. 6-12. Religion and Recreation. 
Jer. 31: 10-14; Zech. 8: 3-5: Luke 5: 27-29, 
(See prayer meeting editorial.) 


— 


Y. P. 8. 0. E. 


PRAYER MEETING 


BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN, 


Topic, Aug. 13-19. How Much Have We 
Borne for Christ? Acts 21: 30-36; Phil. 1: 29. 

Riding once with aclassmate over the plains 
of Dakota I ventured to question him about 
the hardships to which as a missionary to the 
Indians he was exposed. With an air of im- 
patience he brushed the query by, saying: ‘I 
don’t want you to go back East and exploit 
my sufferings. I take pride in being as able 
to ford as deep rivers and stand as cold 
weatber as any cowboy or trader does out here 
on the plains. They do it in carrying on their 
business. Why shouldn’t I do it for the king- 
dom of heaven’s sake?” If this noble fellow, 
without a murmur, has for several years 
endured privations beyond the lot of many 
foreign missionaries, it hardly behooves us to 
complain who are surrounded by far more com- 
forts and perhaps are not devoting our entire 
lives to distinctively Christian service. The 
difference between us and Paul is still more 
striking, and when we read in that stirring 
chapter 1n Hebrews about the early Christians 
who “‘ stopped the moutks of lions, quenched 
the power of fire, were stoned and sawn asun- 
der, wandering in desert and mountains and 
caves,’’ our own Christian experience seems 
very tame and unheroic. And, at this mo- 
ment, over in Turkey fellow-Christians are 
suffering imprisonment and exile for the gos- 
pel’s sake. When have we suffered in body 
or mind or property because of our Christian 
faith? Has it ever subjected us to an insult 
or obloquy or unpopularity ? 

However, we shall never get our names on 
the roll of honor if we start out with that ex- 
clusive aim. Charles Dickens told his son 
once to do all the good he could and not make 
any fuss about it. And the same advice ap- 
plies to this matter of suffering. It tends to 
breed spiritual pride if we sit down at the 
end of the week and count up all the things 
we have suffered, or may think we have suf- 
fered, for Christ. We shall be likely to in- 
clude in the list sume things that are of no 
credit to us at all and some things that were 
not even wise, to say nothing about being 
brave. Of all persons deliver us from the 
man who sets out deliberately to be a martyr. 

“Is there no cross fur us to bear” then? 
Most certainly do pain and sacrifice have their 
proper place in the earnest Christian life. 
Jesus Christ meant what He said when He or- 
dered His followers to take up their cross 
daily and follow Him, and the cross is not 
outside our daily pathway. For one it is the 
misunderstanding and misinterpretation of his 
actions and motives by those whose esteem he 
values, for another it is loneliness of soul, for 


a third it is great anxiety for others, and for 
still another it may be the constant pressure 
of grave responsibilities. Of all such is it 
trué;as well as of those who are beset with in- 
télidetual doubts or bereft of their dearest 
hopes, that 
Who patient bears his cross below, 
He follows in His train. 
Evers man must bear his own cross. Jesus 
bore His. And if we bear them in His spirit, 
not because we expect to have a halo about 
our heads, we shall come to know something 
of the fellowship of His sufferings and to see 
that thus human souls are male perfect. 
Parallel verses: Matt. 27: 32; Luke 14: 27; 
Acts 5: 40,41; 9: 15, 16; Rom. 8: 17; 15: 1+; 
1 Cor. 4: 9-13; 6: 7; 9: 12; 13: 7; 2 Cor. 4: 7- 
11; Gal. 6: 2,5, 17; 1 Thess. 3:4; 2 Thess. 1: 4. 


—— 


PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM. 
MISSIONS IN SIAM. 


Now that the attention of the world is being 
called to Siam by the present political dis- 
turbances it may be of interest to learn how 
the kingdom is progressing in this land of the 
sacred white elephant with its 6,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 of people. he Siamese and their 
cousins the Laos compose three-fourths of the 
whole population, and of the various other 
nationalities the Chinese are the most numer- 
ous and important. The Siamese have two 
religions, Buddhism and the worship of evil 
spirits, which, particularly among the Laos 
tribes, rivals Buddhism in its influence upon 
the popular mind. Siam is a land of many 
temples. Nearly every village has one, while 
in the large cities their number rises to 
scores and hundreds. Each temple has its 
monastery, with many resident priests as well 
as young men and boys in training for the 
priesthood. The present king was for some 
time a Buddhist priest, according to the cus- 
tom of most of the men in Siam. 

It was as a possible door of entrance to 
China that Siam first attracted the attention 
of Protestant Christians. The very earliest 
effort on the part of a Protestant for the evan- 
gelization of the Siamese was made by Mrs. 
A. H. Judson, who, by the help of a S:amese 
resident in Rangoon, translated the catechism 
prepared by Dr. Judson for the Burmans, also 
a tract and the Gospel of Matthew. The cate- 
chism was printed on the mission press at 
Serampore in 1819 and is believed to be the 
first Christian book in the Siamese tongue. 
In 1828 a Dutch missionary, accompanied by a 
worker of the London Missionary Society, vis- 
ited the country and, convinced that here was 
an open door for missionary effort, sent out an 
appeal to the American churches and to the 
Baptist mission in Burmah for workers to 
occupy this field. The appeal was brought 
to America by the same trading vessel which 
brought the famous “ Siamese twins.” In re- 
sponse to the call our own American Board 
was prompt in sending out Rev. David Abeel, 
and the Baptists were not far behind in tak- 
ing up the new work. The missionaries of 
both denominations at first carried on mis- 
sions both to the Chinese and Siamese, but 
with the opening of China proper the laborers 
engaged among the Chinese were withdrawn. 

It will be seen that from the very first the 
American Board through its representatives 
exerted an important influence in Siam. 
Among the workers which it sent out was 
Dr. D. B. Bradley, who, as preacher, teacher, 
physician, author, translator and printer, la- 
bored among the Siamese for thirty-eight 
years, long after the mission of the A. B. C. 
F. M. was given up. But of all other foreign- 
ers Rev. Jesse Caswell, a missionary of the 
board who arrived in Bangkok in 1840, exerted 
the most powerful and far-reaching influence. 
The king who then ruled Siam was a usurper, 
and the legal heir to the throne, while pursu- 





ing his studies in seclusion, became acquainted 
with Mr. Caswell and invited him to be bis 
private tutor. In this way the future king 
of Siam gained a knowledge of English ang 
of Western civilization. He learned to m 
spect and admire missionaries and their work, 
es;ecially in its educational features. Whep 
he ascended the throne the new king, who 
was the father of the present ruler of Siam, 
instituted a more liberal policy toward for. 
eigners. Treaties were made with England 
and the United States, and upon the conely. 
sion of the latter treaty the Siamese Govern. 
ment requested that one of the missionaries 
should be appointed consul. From that time 
until the present missionaries have been 
treated with kindness and marked respect, 
On several occasions the kivg has made hb. 
eral contributions to the educational and 
medical departments of Christian work. In 
1890 a medical missionary was put in charge 
of the hospitals and a dispensary opened by 
the government in Bangkok with the under. 
standing that be should not be restricted in 
his evangelical efforts. 

The Presbyterians, as weil as the Baptists 
and Congregationalists, are interested in the 
evangelization of Siam, and their mission he. 
gun in 1848, about the time when the Ameri. 
can Board gave up its work there, still con. 
tinues and is now the only Protestant agency 
for evangelizing the Siamese. The Presbyte- 
rian Board of Foreign Missions has in Siam 
and the Laos provinces five stations, with 
thirteen ordained missionaries, twenty-one 
lay missionaries, of whom four are physi 
cians, thirty-three native helpers and twelve 
churches with 1,114communicants. There are 
also twenty-one schools with over 600 pupils, 
four hospitals and two mission presses. An 
important step was the opening of a mission 
to the Laos tribes, the inhabitants of the six 
provinces tributary to the King of Siam, which 
constitute the northern half of his dominion. 
The tirst missionaries and Christian converts 
in these districts were subjected to severe 
persecution, but since a proclamation of re 
ligious liberty made by the present enlight 
ened king the Christians have met with toler 
ation among the Laos, as elsewhere in Siam. 

Thus it will be seen that the whole land is 
now open for missionary effort, prejudice has 
been overcome, the whole Bible has beet 
translated, revised and published in Siamese, 
as well as several other religious and educa 
tional works, and g broad foundation has beet 
laid for Christian work. 


THE WORLD AROUND. 


The latest news from Bishop Tucker it 
Uganda relates to the ordination of seven ne 
tive Christians as deacons, two of whom are 
among the greatest chiefs in the country. 
One of them is ruler under King Mwanga of 4 
vast territory, and his espousal of Christianity 
is sure to have an important influence over 
his subjects. The bishop looks upon these 
men as members of an order of permanevt 
deacons who shall be supported by the native 
church. He writes that during the last few 
months 40,000 reading sheets have been sold, 
which means that not only 40,000 people bat 
six times 40,000are learningtoread. A quartet 
of a million souls under instruction in this 
branch of learning is a good record for this 
part of Darkest Africa. Bishop Tucker’s de 
scription of a recent confirmation is interest 
ing. He says: 

Seventy-five were confirmed, al] adulis. 
This was the first confirmation in the n¥ 
church, or, as I think I must call it, the cathe 
dral. It is certainly worthy of the name. 
Central Africa it is as wonderful a building # 
Durham Cathedral is for England. Theres 


nearly 500 trees used in it as pillars; some 
them needed several hundred men to catty 


them. The order and decency of the servi@ ” 





is not admirable. It was a more rev 
ceremoney than many which I have a 
in England. 
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Literature 


pEMOCRACY AND LITERATURE. 

In an interesting paper in his new volume 
of Essays, Questions at Issue, Mr. Edmund 
Gosse, an English author of growing dis- 
tinction, discusses the influence of Democ- 
racy on literature. He takes a somewhat 
gloomy view of the subject. He believes 
that, without actually beguiling the best 
writers to lower the quality of their work, 
the democratic spirit tends to hinder, if not 
to starve, them by neglect of their writings, 
while it prompts the liberal and financially 
remunerative production of inferior litera- 
ture. The highest class of authors, he 
claims, those who value their work for its 
own sake, seldom are able to support them- 
selves by their writings. Neither Robert 
Browning nor Matthew Arnold, he remarks 
by way of illustration, received even a mod- 
erate income from his books until late in 
life. But a sensational, poorly written 
novel or a more or less humorous volume 
often sells by scores of thousands of copies. 

There is truth in this view of the case, 
and too much. But it is not the whole 
truth, There is another and amore encour- 
aging side of the case Evenif Mr, Gosse’s 
judgment were to be accepted as to what 
sort of literary productions are inferior in 
quality, and many will refuse to accept it as 
their standard, the fact would remain that 
books which must be conceded to be cheap 
and poor in substance and style often do 
good service in developing the reading habit 
and in gradually training readers to select 
works of a better class. This desirable re- 
sult is not reached uniformly, of course. It 
would not be safe to say that it is accom- 
plished generally. But it is true in many 
instances, so many as to prove that the bene- 
ficial tendency at least exists and operates 
side by side with the detrimental. More- 
over itis true increasingly. At any rate so 
testify many of those in charge of our public 
libraries, who have an opportunity of form- 
ing a fair opinion which exists much less 
often in England where there are very few 
public libraries, 

Furthermore, Mr. Gosse certainly has been 
unfortunate in his selection of examples of 
neglected authors of the bettersort. Neither 
Browning nor Matthew Arnold ordinarily 
wrote, and probably rarely tried to write, 
for people in general. Browning was too 
obseure for them, Arnold too fastidiously 
critical and sometimes too contemptuous. 
Mr. Gosse admits Tennyson's popularity but 
calls it a conspicuous exception and insists 
that Tennyson never wrote distinctly to 
Please the public. This may be true, but 
he wrote what the public could understand 
and enjoy. It is a mistake to think that 
intellectual and literary superiority means 
Writing over the heads of the world. Ten- 
hyson was an exception in that he won the 
popular favor which others fail to win, but 
otherwise he illustrated the general law. 
As the rule any author of ability and cul- 
ture who adapts his spirit and manner to 
the public intelligence, giving them his best 
and loftiest thought in a form which attracts 
and pleases, wins popularity. American 


literature is rich in proofs of this statement, : 


Whatever may be true of English. It is 
quite proper for any one to write for a select 
and exceptionally trained circle of readers, 
but, if he have chosen to do this, and there- 





fore naturally has not wide popular recog- 
nition, his admirers are debarred from 
asserting that the great public has neglected 
him. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
THE FREE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


He who reads two or three chapters of 
this volume, by Peter Bayne, LL. D., hardly 
will consent to lay it aside unfinished, It 
is a history of the origin, the founders and 
the testimony of this noble branch of Christ’s 
earthly chureh, written, with scholarly ac- 
curacy, with masterly pictorial power and 
with conspicuous gentleness and candor of 
spirit. It will be remembered that in 1843, 
impelled by conscience to protest against 
and resist the usurpation of the Court of 
Session supported by the British Parlia- 
ment, to which an appeal had been made, 
some five hundred ministers of the Scottish 
Church seceded and organized themselves 
into the Free Church of Scotland. Their 
original grievance was the refusal of the 
Court of Session to allow to a parish its just 
and lawful right of objecting to the appoint- 
ment of a pastor of whom they did not ap- 
prove, and other issues became involved 
until the question with the ultimate seceders 
became whether they should be loyal to the 
ecclesiastical authorities or to Jesus Christ. 

The decisive step was not taken hastily 
but only after every proper effort of re- 
monstrance and appeal had been made in 
vain. It cost those who took it heavily. 
Their secession meant the surrender of their 
pulpits, salaries and homes, and in scores 
of instances it was impossible for a long 
time, as they foresaw that it must be, for 
them to find opportunities to live and labor 
elsewhere. It reduced many at once to dire 
poverty and cost some their very lives. It 
was one of the most heroic actions in the 
history of the Christian Church, and of 
course has proved a great and lasting bless- 
ing to Scotland and to Christianity. It has 
not lacked appreciative historians but we 
know of no one whose account of it deserves 
better than this to be accepted as astandard 
work. Dr. Bayne has written with enthu- 
siasm, which is not surprising, but he also 
has preserved his judicial self-control and 
has rendered his pages more than ordinarily 
interesting. The subject and the writer are 
worthy of each other. 

Among the striking features of the book 
are its pictures of the great leaders in the 
Free Church party and their opponents— 
Chalmers, Candlish, Cunningham, Gutbrie, 
Begg, and others. They are remarkably 
vivid and lifelike and are discriminating 
and just. Seldom does any one exhibit the 
peculiarities and even weaknesses of another 
with such evident fidelity and yet so kindly 
and even lovingly as Dr. Bayne, in the case 
of Dr. Begg, for example. For those Amer- 
icans who personally have seen all or any of 
these men the volume has especial interest. 
They must be comparatively few, however, 
yet a multitude of others will read it with 
hardly less intense satisfaction. It deserves 
a very large circulation and a cordial wel- 
come in all branches of thechurch. [Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Imported, $2.25.) 

OTHER RELIGIOUS BOOKS. 


The author of Spiritualism Examined and 
Refuted [$1.50], Rev. J. H. Dadmun of Cam- 
den, N, J., probably does not exaggerate the 
evils which are due to Spiritualism and we 


sympathize cordially with his purpose tv 
refute its claims. Yet we cannot commend 
the book as fully as we should liketo. The 
reasoning is not always conclusive. For !- 
stance, although it is undoubtedly the fact 
that insanity, suicide, marder, etc., have be- 
come much more frequent than they were 
before Spiritualism became prominent, it 
does not follow that this delusion is the 
principal cause of their increase, which the 
author seems to imply, althongh he avoids 
actually saying so. It is quite true, how- 
ever, that it has not improved the world 
and is responsible for many examples of 
these evils. Again, we do not indorse Mr. 
Dadmun’s positions that immortality is con- 
ditional and that Spiritualism cannot be re- 
futed if the immortality of the soul be ad- 
mitted. We cannot take space to argue the 
subject, but it is fair to say, in general, that 
the author is more earnest and conscientious 
than scholarly. From a literary point of 
view his book leaves much to be desired. 
In portions the sentences in italics and capi- 
tal letters of different sizes almost make the 
eyes ache, and the poetry, in which he in- 
dulges himself at times, and many of the 
humorous passages weaken the impression 
of the book seriously. 

Individuality is the keynote of Rev. Robert 
Tuck’s volume of studies of character. It 
is entitled Revelation by Character [Wilbur 
B. Ketcham. $2.00] and it is a series of 
short essays concerning Biblical personages, 
emphasizing in each case what the author 
understands to be the characteristic quality 
of the individual. Patient Noah, Self-con 
scious Lot, Bargaining Jacob, Undisciplined 
Saul, and Fretful Jonah are some of their 
titles. The author may not have succeeded 
in every instance in selecting the most con- 
spicuous quality from which to draw bis 
lessons, but his suggestions are never very 
far-fetched and are simple, practical and 
spiritually useful. 

In March, 1892, Rev, J. D. Wells, D. D.. de- 
livered three lectures to the students of 
Princeton Theological Seminary which now 
have been printed under the title, The Pas- 
tor in the Sick-room [Presb. Board of Pub. 
& S.S. Work. 50cents]. They are practi- 
cal, sensible and suggestive. The author 
makes no claim of special wisdom but his 
book is of high merit and every young pas- 
tor and theological student should read it 
carefully. Its value will become increas- 
ingly evident with every additional year’s 
experience.——Mrs. Dora C. W. Spratt has 
compiled a pleasant collection of selections 
in prose or verse expressive of the beauty 
and sanctity of married life, the mutual 
joys and duties of husband and wife, etc., 
and they are tastefully bound in a little bowx 
called Married Life [B. Griffith. 75 cemis]. 
It is intended as a wedding souvenir, and 
contains. a certificate which any who desi:e 
can have filled out by the officiating clergy- 
man for preservation. 


STORIES. 


Rev. J. F. Cowan blends the serions and 
the humorous very successfully in his new 
book, Endeavor Doin’s Down to the Corners 
[D. Lothrop Co, $1.50]. A Yankee farmes, 
somewhat uncouth on the outside but full 
of grit and grace within, describes the his- 
tory of the organization and labors of, a 
Christian Endeavor Society... The dialect, 
which now and then seems a little strained 
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but generally is quite natural, renders the 
book harder to be read than it otherwise 
would be but undeniably adds a pleasant 
flavor of quaintness. The reader will laugh 
often and sometimes he will find the tears 
coming and he will not fail to perceive that 
the story is rich in practical good sense and 
piety of the most desirable and commend- 
able sort. The hindrances to success are 
described vividly and so is the manner in 
which the divine leader sometimes overrules, 
at first disappointingly, the efforts of His 
workers, but only to do for them more and 
better than they dared expect. The book is 
good and will do good. There are a few 
illustrations which ought to have more 
artistic merit. 

Capt. Charles King’s stories of army life 
always are interesting and are apparently 
faithful pictures of actual experiences, or 
of occurrences well within the limits of 
possibility. The scene of Foes in Ambush 
[J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.00] is chiefly the 
Southwestern country, among the Mexicans 
and Indians, and the narrative described is 
an attempt to plunder a United States pay- 
master whith leads to a fight with the 
Apaches. A love story brightens the story 
pleasantly, and the book is exciting but not 
unwholesomely sensational. It is one of 
the author’s best.——The sentimental ele- 
ment is conspicuous in Bethia Wray’s New 
Name [Lee & Shepard. $1.50], as is usual 
in the novels of Miss Amanda M. Douglas, 
the author, but this very fact will attract a 
certain class of readers whom the story is 
well fitted to benefit. It is a genuine novel, 

‘dealing with ups and downs of fortune and 
love in a quite romantic manner. It also is 
a wholesome Christian story, inculcating a 
sensible and noble type of piety without 
preaching aboutit. One of the best features 
of the book is its discriminating portrayal 
ef fashionable life. It shows that amid all 
which is insincere and misleading there is 
true devotion and righteous service. 

Here is another book about the Salem 
witchcraft delusion. It is Dorothy, the Pur- 
itan [E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00], by Au- 
gusta C. Watson. The author has caught 
the spirit of the sad times considered with a 
good degree of success and has shown skill 
in drawing her characters. The book calls 
for no special comment but is genuinely en- 
tertaining and in a general sense possesses 
historical merit. The style also is agree- 
able.——The boys will relish J. M. Oxley’s 
story, Archie of Athabasca [D. Lothrop Co. 
$1.25] which takes them up into the Cana- 
dian forests and tells them a thrilling tale 
of adventures in hunting, fishing and Indian 
fighting. It is exciting without being un- 
wholesomely sensativnal and the region de- 
scribed has not been made too familiar by 
other authors. It will help to counteract 
the influence of trashy publications.—— 
Little Paul [D. Lothrop Co. $1.00], by 
Margaret Sidney, exhibits the ennobling in- 
fluence of a certain school, even over most 
unpromising lads, and illustrates the power 
of a sweet and pure character. If there be 
a little carelessness here or there as to nat- 
uralness, it will not prevent the story from 
taking a strong hold upon many readers 
and doing them lasting good while it de- 
lights them. 

CERTAIN JULY MAGAZINES. 

There are, as always, several articles in 

the Fortnighily Review [Leonard Scott Pub, 


Co. $4.50] of surpassing interest. The ap- 
parent frame of mind in which Mr. G. W. 
Smalley has described A Visit to Prince 
Bismarck is perhaps open to criticism, but 
his narrative is vivid and engrossing. Grant 
Allen’s picture of Beautiful London is a 
laughably satirical production, which many 
of his countrymen will read with all seri- 
ousness. Other valuable articles of an eco- 
nomical or political character are Miss E. 
March-Phillips’s The Progress of Women’s 
Trade-Unions; C. B. Roylance-Kent’s The 
Russian Intrigues in South-Eastern Europe, 
a revelation of startling and shameful de- 
pravity on the part of Russian authorities; 
Advance of the United States During One 
Hundred Years, by Dr. Brock, a condensed 
summary of facts and figures; and Sir Rich- 
ard Temple’s sketch of recent French 
Movements in Eastern Siam, a cautious but 
significant statement of the recent situation. 

In the Nineteenth Century [Leonard Scott 
Pub. Co. $4.50] Hon. G. N. Curzon, M. P., 
who seems better posted on the Siamese 
situation than any one else who has spoken 
thus far, discusses The Siamese Boundary 
Question, exposing mercilessly the deliber- 
ate aggressiveness of the French and warn- 
ing his own countrymen of the danger of 
Siam and of the risk to England of allow- 
ing France to go on as she has begun. The 
article contains a helpful map and should 
make an impression in England. It shows 
that Frenchmen at home as well as in 
Siam and its vicinity are bent on despoiling 
the natives of their soil. Prof. Goldwin 
Smith analyzes with something of skill the 
recent political situation at Washington. 
Rev. Dr. Jessop argues that the disendow- 
ment of the Established Church, whatever 
else may be said against it, is not a robbery 
ef God, which it has been called. He makes 
a vigorous use of history which will not 
please some of his readers. To religious 
people Dr. Adolf Harnack’s sketch of the 
history and meaning of the Apostles’ Creed 
is the principal thing in this number. Mrs, 
Humphry Ward has furnished an intro- 
duction to the paper. 

The current issue of the New England 
Magazine [$3.00] numbers among its con- 
tributors Rev. J. H. Ward, who writes 
about Mt. Washington, and Dr. W. E. Grif- 
fis, who tells entertainingly Where Our 
Flag Was First Saluted, namely at St. 
Eustatius, W.1I. Mr. O. F. Adams leads the 
reader enjoyably In the Footsteps of Jane 
Austen. Mr. Shillaber’s delightful Experi- 
ences During Many Years are continued, 
Dr. E. K. Alden considers the Influence of 
Physical Features on New England’s Devel- 
opment, W. B. Harte The Common and 
Human in Literature, and Henry Lambert 
Forests and Forestry in Europe and Amer- 
ica. We suppose this to be the last issue 
under the former management, but the 
same editorial skill will pilot the magazine 
henceforth. 


NOTES. 

— The famous authority on the game of 
whist, known as Cavendish, is Mr. Henry 
Jones. 

—— The late Judge Nahum Mitchell’s His- 
tory of Bridgewater is out of print and copies 
now sell at from seven to ten dollars. 

—— Captain Mahan’s Life of Farragut is 
advertised by its British publishers as a bi- 
ograpby of “the great Confederate admi- 
ral!” 





The library of Legarde, the Orientalig, 
of Gottingen who died recently, has beep 
secured for the University of the City of New 
York. 

— Mr. Henry J. Tiffen, of Montreal, has 
given that city his library, containing $5,09 
worth of books, as the nucleus of a public 
library. 

—— Paris has a society of novelists, called 
Les Romanciers Frangais, in which are g 
hundred members already. Nobody can be 
admitted, however, until he has published gt 
least four novels. 

—— The D. Lothrop Company of this city, 
the publishers of the popular Wide Awake, 
are about turning it over to the Century 
Company and it will be consolidated with the 
St. Nicholas. This step is stated to be due to 
certain impending changes of the D. Lothrop 
Company’s plans and methods. 

— The late Dr. T. W. Parsons was an ex. 
ample, as striking as unusual, of a poet who 
appeared to care for neither fame nor pecun. 
iary reward. Perhaps the fact that he was 
not in need of money contributed to this result 
but most poets seem to care.for fame as much 
as, if not more than, for money. 

—— The Publishers’ Weekly says that a New 
Jersey clergyman recently brought home 
from abroad a fine copy of the Samaritan 
Pentateuch, in which is a colophon stating 
that the work was written in 699, A. H, 
which corresponds to A. D. 1241. This date, 
if correct, shows the copy to be more thana 
hundred years older than the earliest dated 
Samaritan manuscript in the British Museum, 


— The readers of the Critic have been 
voting on the ten greatest books of American 
origin. Such tests of course settle little or 
nothing yet possess a certain interest. The 
result in this instance is as follows: 1. Emer 
son’s Essays. 2. Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter. 
3. Longfellow’s poems. 4. Mrs. Stowe’s Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 5. Holmes’s Autocrat. 6. Ir 
ving’s Sketch-Book. 7. Lowell’s poems. & 
Whittier’s poems. 9. Gen. Wallace’s Ben- 
Hur. 10. Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 











BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Cong. S. S. & Pub. Society. Boston. 
ROBERT HARDY’S SEVEN Days. By C. M. Sheldon, 
pp. 238. 90 cents. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
PAULA FERRIS. By Mary F. Sanborn. pp. 2%. 
$1.25. 
Ginn & Co. Boston. 
Di£E ERHEBUNG EvurRopvas. By Heinrich von Sybel. 
Edited by Prof. A. B. Nichols. pp. 126. 60 cents. 
Edward N. Pearson. Concord, N. H. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE INSURANCE REPORT FOR 188. 
By J.C. Linehan. pp. 378. 
Thomus Whittaker. New York. : 
SONGS FOR THE SHuT-IN. Compiled by Mary ¢. 
Yarrow. pp. 49. 75 cents. 
THE LITTLE HEROINE OF Poverty PvAt. by 
Elizabeth M. Comfort. pp. 86. 50 cents. 
Charles T. Dillingham & Co. New York. 
THE ORIGIN OF SIN. By Emily 0. Gibbes. pp. 33. 
$1.25. 


The Standard Publishing Co. Cincinnati. 
How. By W.F. McCauley. pp.131. $1.00. 
Meyer & Brother. Chicago. 
AMANDA SMITH’S OWN Story. pp. 506. $1.50. 
PAPER COVERS. 


Bureau of Education. Washington. 
SHORTHAND INSTRUCTION AND Practice. ByJ.E 
Rockwell. pp. 206. 


MAGAZINES. 


June-July. KINDERGARTEN NEWS. 
July. UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WoORLD.—LEND 4 
AND.—FORTNIGHTLY.—NINETEENTH CENTURY: 
BIBLICAL WORLD.—OUR ANIMAL FRIENDS— 
BOOKMAN.—ART JOURNAL, 


August. QUIVER.—CHAUTAUQUAN.—POPULAB Str ; 


ENCE MONTHLY.—WORTHINGTON’S.—GODEY'S— 
LipPINCOTT’S.—HARPER’S.—MAGAZINE OF ABT. 
Forum, 

— — 


Be a Columbus to whole new continen! 
and worlds within you, opening new chat 


nels, not of trade but of thought. Every - 


man is lord of a realm beside which the 


earthly empire of the czar is but a petty 
state, a hummock left by the ice. —Thorem™ 4 
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News from the Churches 


passING COMMENTS ON THIS WEEK’S 
NEWS. 

No one can wonder that young people 
brought up in some of our churches whose 
services are barren uf attractiveness should 
be inclined to leave their own churches for 
the Episcopal service. They feel,as one of 
them expressed it, that “‘ the Episcopalians 
have the beauty and the Congregationalists 
the sense,’ and they have had little chance to 
realize that if Congregationalists only will, 
they have greater freedom for incorporating 
the beautiful in their services than a church 
with a prescribed ritual. 

In these days of nervous strain the church 
must provide rest for the body during its serv- 
ices as well as rest for the soul. Electric 
lights are often a means of grace in removing 
part of the burden from the surcharged air. 
If rocking-chairs in the parlors are counted a 
blessing, more needful, perhaps, are comfort- 
able seats in the church auditorium. The av- 
erage man who sits at his desk six days of the 
week will not go to church on Sunday if he 
has to sit in a pew whose angles are a constant 
irritant. The Lord who cushioned the hill- 
sides with moss and the fields with soft grass 
has set an ideal that might well be striven 
after. 

According to the recent census religious or- 
ganizations thrive in some parts of Cleveland 
as in few other places. 

The social prayer meeting in which those 
present sit around a table and converse famil- 
iarly is an idea that is worth passing along. 
If it really does away with all restraint there 
should be no dead meetings in that church. 





THE BERKSHIRE CONGREGATIONAL 
CLUB. 

The midsummer festival of the Berkshire 
Congregational Club was held in Stockbridge 
July 25. The “old brick church”’ was decked 
with flowers and a good audience assembled. 
Hon. Wellington Smith presided. The ad- 
dress of the day was by Dr. W. E. Griffis on 
the Influence of the Netherlands in the De- 
velopment of the American Republic. The 
novelty of his views uttered in old Stock bridge 
Was attractive. At the close of his address 
the venerable David Dudley Field was called 
upon. He is now nearly ninety years of age, 
and his public utterances are rare and receive 
eager atteation. He straightened his tall 
form and in a clear, mellow voice defended 
the supremacy of the Puritans, reverting nat- 
urally to reminiscences of his father’s “ apos- 
tlie pastorate”? and his own boyhood in 
Stockbridge. 

President Carter of Williams came next, 
Urging the need of summoning all the strong 
virtues of our forefathers to grapple with the 
many weighty problems of ourown day. He 
made a special plea for Christian unity, closing 
with these words: ‘ Our fathers gave up every- 
thing that they might worship in their own 
way. How much are we willing to give up in 
order to advance the cause of unity and so 
help to bring the kingdom of our Lord?” 
President Smith then introduced Hon. Charles 
Theodore Russell, who furnished the spice of 
the literary feast. 

After dinner the first speaker was Justin 
Winsor, who claimed that if it is true that we 
have been lacking in facilities for the study of 
Dutch origins in this couutry Harvard College 
ad fast removing the stigma. Dr. Henry M. 
Field, editor of the New York Evangelist, 
followed with an eloquent address. He spoke 
of the influence of the Dutch in countries he 
had visited, and dwelt especially on the con- 
trast between Java under Dutch management 
- Cuba under that of Spain. Rev. C. C. 
bread the agent of the Indian Rights Asso- 
be ges of the history and present status 

© Stockbridge Indians. Dr. Griffis was 


then given a chance to ‘talk back,’’ and he 
expressed bis appreciation of the interesting 
and instructive character of the criticisms to 
which he had listened. The club adjourned 
just as the evening chimes rang out from the 
bell tower erected by David Dudley Field on 
the spot where the old mission church once 
stood. M. C.F. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
Massachusetts. 

Dr. Griffis occupied the Uld South pulpit in Boston 
again last Sunday and Rey. Charles Wood, D. D., of 
Philadelphia was heard for the second time at Park 
Street, Rev. C. A. Vincent preached at Shawmut, 
Rev. E. W. Shurtleff at Berkeley Temple, Rev. A. 8. 
Walker, D. D., at Walnut Avenue, Dr. Webb at the 
Eliot, Rev. W. D. Dale at the Second, Dorchester, 
and Rev. E. H. Chandler at the Harvard, Brookline. 


The First and Central Churches of Fall River 
unite during the summer vacation of their pastors. 
Rev. W. W. Jubb’s pulpit is to be supplied by Rev. 
Messrs. Michael Burnham, D.D., E. G. Selden and 
E. S. Tead, the pulpit of Dr. W. W. Adams by Rev. 
Messrs. H. P. De Forrest, D. D., Paul Van Dyke and 
C. M. Lamson, D. D. 

The church in Plympton, Rev. H. F. Hallett, pastor, 
celebrated July 26 the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
its organization. In the forenoon Mr. Hallett read 
a historical sketch and addresses were made by J. T. 
Thomas, Esq., and Superintendent J. F. Ellis. In 
the afternoon the speakers were Rev. Messrs. V. J. 
Hartshorne, a former pastor, and Morton Dexter, 
grandson of Rev. Elijah Dexter, who organized the 
school in 1818 and was pastor of the church for more 
than forty-two years. The exercises were well at- 
tended and exceptiorally interesting. This school 
maintains a vigorous branch, under the charge of 
Mr. G. A. Glass, at Silver Lake, two or three miles 
from the chureb, and is solving successfully the 
problem of meeting the needs of outlying neigh- 
borhoods. 

For eighteen and a half years there has been no 
intermission in the services of the Eliot Church, 
Lowell, Rev. J. M. Greene, pastor. This year, how. 
ever, they will be omitted during August on account 
of repairs. During these eighteen years the gain 
in membership has been forty-six per cent. and 
benevolent contributions have grown from $49” to 
$1,838. 

Rev. Charles Wadsworth of Philadelphia, former 
pastor of Plymouth Church, Worcester, occupied 
his old pulpit Sunday.——At Piedmont Church Rev. 
A. E. Dunning, D. D., preached, and Rev. S. W. 
Dyke, D. D., was at the Old South. 

Maine. 

The Dexter church celebrated its fifty-ninth anni- 
versary, July 22. The historical address was by Rev. 
O. N. Cousens, a member of the church, and Father 
P. B. Thayer, for forty-six years the pastor of Gar- 
land church, gave interesting reminiscences of the 
pastors and older members. After a supper in the 
vestry-rooms there was a gathering in the audience- 
room, where Secretary J. E. Adams presided, and 
there were responses to several toasts and letters 
from absent members and former pastors. The 
services were interspersed with excellent music. 
On Sunday, July 23, Key. J. E. Adams, D.D., 
preached and administered the sacrament. This is 
the Baron Memorial Church. Among the numerous 
other churches in this not large manufacturing vil- 
lage and under continuous pressure from various 
directions this church has survived and still mani- 
fests considerable vigor and genuine spiritual life. 
It is now supplied by Mr. W. E. Mann from Bangor 
Seminary. 

The church edifice in Bluehill is to be repaired 
and wired for electric lights.——The First and Cen- 
tral Churches, Bangor, will unite in Sunday services 
in August. 

At the dedication of the new meeting house at 
Madison, Rev. J. A Jonesof Norridgewock preached 
the sermon on The Christian Church and Her Work; 
the dedicatory prayer was offered by Rev. T. G. 
Mitchell, who was pastor at Madison from 1851 to 


1883. 
New Hampshire. 


One of the recent gales blew part of the roof from 
the house of worship in Cornish beside doing much 
damage in the rest of the town.——The church 
building in North Hampton is reop i, it having 
been closed two months for repairs. About $600 
were expended. 

Rev. E. D. Blanchard, who has just been ordained 
pastor of the church in Wentworth, was born there 
during his father’s pastorate over the same church. 





Mr. Blanchard’s twin brother took part im tne 
services. 
Vermont. 

Rev. E. A. George of Newport, baving concluded 
a series of profitable Sunday evening lectures on tl e 
Old Religions, has now begun a series on the epistles 
of Paul, considering them especially from a literary 
and historical standpoint. A review sermon July 2 
showed that forty-two persons had united with the 
church during Mr. George’s two years’ pastorate, 
twenty-four by confession. 

The church building in Bellows Falls has been im- 
proved within and without. The woman’s parlor 
has been fitted up with easy-chairs, the Sunday 
school room has a new cabinet organ in memory of 
an Endeavorer recently deceased and electric lights 
will be introduced. The church, through the Y.P. 
8.C.E., has been supporting two young women mis 
sionaries in a month’s campaign through the out- 
districts of the town. Rev. J. E. Fullerton, the pas- 
tor, preaches Wednesday evenings once a month at 
four out-stations. As there is no parsonage a few 
private individuals bave contributed funds to build 
a house which will be for the pastor’s use until 
other arrangements are made. 


Rhode Island. 

The house of worship in Westerly, Rev. S. H. 
Woodrow, pastor, has been enlarged and otherwise 
improved. An addition has been built to the vestry 
containing a kitchen and a room for the primary 
department of the Sunday school. Additions on 
either side of the church building increase the seat- 
ing capacity 150. The audience-room bas been fres- 
coed. The total expense has been nearly $6,000 and 
is all pledged. The church was rededicated July 23, 
and was filled at both the morning and evening 
services. 


The church at Woonsocket has secured as pastor, 
Rev. J.C. Alvord. Last week, by special effort, the 
last of the church’s mortgage debt of $850 was paid 
off and considerable improvements have been made 
on the edifice during this summer, so that with a 
new minister, renovated building and mortgage 
canceled the outlook seews brighter than for years 
past. 

Connecticut. 

The church in Higganum has raised nearly $1,000 
toward defraying the expense of new seats in the 
audience-rocm. 

The Fourth Church in Hartford is still occupied 
in temperance work. It held a service last Sunday 
evening at which the temperance orator, Edward 
Carswell from Ontario, delivered an address. He 
had pre”iously spoken at the open-air meeting. 

The new church in Huntington was dedicated July 
24 with a sermon by Rev. A. F. Pierce. 

The corner stone of the new building for the Sec- 
ond Church, Waterbury, was laid July 16 by the pas- 
tors, Dr. J. G. Davenport and F. M. Hollister. Pres- 
ident Carter of Williams delivered the address an 
Dr. Joseph Anderson offered the prayer. The build 
ing is to be of brown stone and will cost $100,000 ex 
clusive of the lot. The tower will cost $10,000 and 
is given by Mrs. Mary Mitchell as a memorial to her 
brother, the late Deacon Charles Bennett. The St. 
John’s Episcopal Church arranged to have their 
chimes rung during the exercises, an act fully ap- 
preciated by the sister church. 


MIDDLE STATES. 
Rew York. 

The South Church, Brooklyn, bas issued a manual 
containing lists of 1ts members and of the officers of 
the church, society and various branches and of the 
pastors since its organization in 1851. Beside by - 
laws, covenants and other matters of local interes . 
it gives the creed and confession of faith of 188., 
with a history of its origin and a statement that 1+ 
has been adopted by many churches and some State 
associations. 

LAKE STATES 
Ohio. 

Members of the Hudson church sustain a Sunds y 
school in Darrowville, two miles and a half distan , 
and Rev. C. W. Carroll preaches there on Sunday 
evenings. At the prayer meeting in Hudson the 
chairs are arranged in a semi-circle about the pas- 
tor’s table and the discussion of the topics is like a 
parlor conversation, most of the members remain.- 
ing seated when taking part. 

Rev. G. R. Leavitt, D.D., of Plymouth Chure! , 
Cleveland, bas just completed a series of suggestie 
historical sermons on The Columbus Caravels, oc 
the Religious Movements of Four Centuries.——A3 
a result of the religious census taken in a section of 
the city adjoining the Hough Avenue Church, ic 
has been found that of some 700 families about te. 
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per cent.are Roman Catholic and about an equal 
number are not connected with any church. The 
remainder are more or less closely identified with 
churches of about twenty Protestant denomina- 
tions. In a still larger section of the city, where 
four years ago there were no church enterprises ex- 
cept two Congregational Sunday schools, there are 
now fourteen English churches of various denomi- 
lations and the two Congregational missions have 
become self-supporting churches with commodious 
buildings. 
Illinois. 

The church in Summer Hill was greatly dis- 
couraged about one year ago by the burning of its 
house of worship. But under the leadership of the 
persevering pastor, Rev. J. F. Childress, the people 
rallied and have worked for the erection of a much 
better house, which was dedicated July 16. To meet 
an appropriation from the C. C. B. S. $1,300 was 
pledged, which will clear the building of debt. 
[he cedicatory sermon was preached by Superin- 
tendent Tompkins. Services were held morning, 
afternoon and evening. The church is much cheered 
by the completion of this building and the fact that 
they were unexpectedly able to pledge enough to 
poy all indebtedness. 

Indiana. 

The Amboy church building was dedicated July 
16 with sermon by Rev. J.H.Crum,D.D. The former 
edifice was burned in January, 1891. The present 
building cost $2,100 and the small debt on it was 
canceled on dedication day.——Plymouth Church, 
Fort Wayne, has been holding services in a syna- 
gogue awaiting the completion of the new edifice 
which is to be dedicated in September. Rev. J.S 
Ainslie is spending his vacation in Central New 
York. 

During the vacation in Michigan of the pastor, 
Rev. E. 8. Smith, the Fellowship Church, Indian- 
apolis, is engaged in enlarging its building, the 
capacity of which has been severely taxed for sev- 
eral months. Of the other Indianapolis pastors, 
Rev. D. Q. Travis stays at home and conducts open 
air tent meetings during August, Rev. J. W. Wilson 
is in Minnesota, Rev. F. E. Dewhurst takes a six 
weeks’ vacation in New England, Rev. J. M. Lewis 
of People’s Church and Rey. Jobn Harden of Bright- 
wood remain with their people, with the exception 
of short trips. 

THE WEST. 
Missouri. 

A strong church is left pastorless by the resigna- 
tion of Rev. J. H. Williams, who since 1882 has been 
with the Clyde Church in Kansas City. It is largely 
due to his energy and fidelity that such a steady ad- 
vance has been made from a membership of only 
nine to one of nearly 300. There is universal re- 
pret that on account of the health of his family 
Mr. Williams feels compelled to go to Southern 
California. He will begin work at Redlands Oct. 1. 


Kansas. 

The Bible conference for deepening spiritual life, 
held at Smith Centre, July 16-21, was a season of 
great profit. Ministers and laymen from all sec- 
tions of Northwestern Kansas attended it. Rev. 
Messrs. A. Blanchard and Joshua Gravett gave ex- 
positions of the Bible. Rev. F. A. Steven of the 
‘hina Inland Mission made an impressive address 
and Evangelist Veazie preached. One of the most 
valuable seasons was a meeting chiefly of ministers 
lasting several hours, which were spent in confes- 
s:on, prayer and fraternal conference. 


Nebraska. 

The German Seminary at Crete at the close of its 
Jast year found cause for thanksgiving in the best 
record of work which the institution has ever had, 
Nine new students have entered the seminary. The 
people of Crete and of the American churches in 
Nebraska have shown a fresh interest in the work 
and the resources have been very much increased. 
Prof. E. L. Mannhardt is the principal.—Reyv. C. 8. 
Harrison, secretary of the academy department of 
the A. C. and E.8., has given to Franklin Academy 
jots valued at $500. 

Rey. H. D. Platt, pastor of the churches at Cowles 
and Pleasant Ridge, was given a delightful surprise 
by his people at the former place on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday. Rev. E. L. Ely of Red 
Cloud offered an appropriate prayer of thanksgiving. 
A number of congratulatory letters were received 
fcom former parishioners and ministerial acquaint- 
ances. Mr. Platt became pastor of the church at 
Cowles in 1888 and established the station at 
Vieasant Ridge, which has since developed into 
a church. 


Superintendent Bross visited, July 23, the field of 





Rev. J. B. Brown, the children’s missionary, who 
has charge of a territory about sixty miles long by 
twelve wide, where theie is no minister of any de- 
nomination and no services held except by him. 
He has been nearly three years on the field and is 
supported by the children of the State, through the 
mission bands and Sunday schools. He has four 
preaching points, Reno, Lakeside, Bingham and 
Hyannis. 

The German church at Oak Creek, which is asso- 
ciated with Germantown under the pastorate of 
Rey. Friedrick Woth, is preparing to erect a house 
of worship. 

Rey. R.S. Pierce, pastor of the Welsh church at 
Urbana, was a special] sufferer by the violent storm 
of wind and hail which swept over Phelps County 
during June. His grain fields were ravaged and the 
upper part of his sod dwelling was carried off. Mr. 
Pierce has been pastor of the smal] Welsh church in 
his neighborhood for eight years without any home 
missionary aid, and his efforts have been crowned 
with success in the completion and dedication of a 
house of worship. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
California. 

Rev. E. D. Weage of National City writes a column 
or more each week for the town paper in the hope 
of reaching those outside the church.——The Swe- 
dish church, San Francisco, is compelled to build, 
the crowded quarters Sunday evenings making a 
larger edifice necessary. 

Missionary Cooke has gone to Humboldt County 
to hold special services with several churches there. 


WEEKLY REGISTER. 
Calls. 


* VORD, James C., Hamilton, Mass., to Woonsocket, 
- I. Accepts. 

BE AN, Ebenezer, Gray, Me., to Bluehill. Accepts. 

BOU RNE, Paul E., Hillsboro Center, N. H., to Pembroke. 

Accept 

DAVIES, Samuel I., Yale Seminary to Le Raysville, 
a cce 

GAL = Clarence R., Fitchburg, Mass., to Marshalltown, 


lo 
HARRIS,W Va B., Hamilton, Il., to North Ch., Peoria. 
HEMENWAY, W., ace epts call ‘to Newton, Kan. 
JEFFE aw Sehn, Covert, Mich., to Crawford, Neb. 
Accep 
LABA Re E, John C., Randolph, Mass., to Brimfield. 
SIMS, Thomas, wlio accepts call to 9 is from 
Tacoma, Wa., vot from So. Manchester, Ct. 
TOWN, Ww. illard O., Oberlin Seminary, to v ora, Kar 
VAILE, Charles 8, accepts call to P lymouth € ~ Los 
Angeles, Cal., where he has sup lied for a year. 
WILLIAMS, John H., C lyde Ch., Kansas City, Mo., 
accepts call to Rediands, Cal. 


Ordinations and Installations. 
BLANCHARD, ae p.. . July 19, Wentworth, N. H. 
Sermon, Rev. F, G. lark j other ee Rev. Messrs. 
. P. Chapin, A. T. “filiioen, E. Blanchard and 
8. K. Perkins. 
BUELL, Mrs. Clara L., o p. July 19, ~~, Mich. 
gg Rey. F. A. Miller: other parts, Messrs. 
. P. Miller, James Hyslop, F. Cc. Wood, Robert Hous- 
ton aad Le Roy Warren, D. D. 
NGATE, Henry K., o. July 26, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sermon, Rev. A. i. Pearson; other arts, Rev. Messrs. 
J. H. Morley, E. C. Whiting and C. W. M ferrill. 
Resignations. 
CATE, George H., Bloomington, «* 
CHILDRESS, J. F ,, Summer Hill, I 
COOLEY, Harvey ¢ G., Bethany che a sensibijubia, Minn. 
LONG, Harry B., Woodstock, I 
WILLIAMS, Horace R., Clinton, Mich. 
Churches Organized. 
SOUTH ACTON, Mass., recognized July 26. Forty-one 
members. 








ADDITIONS TO THE CHURCHES, 








Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot. 
Allen’s Mills, Me., 2 3 Morris, Minn., 8 8 
Alpena Mich., — 9 North Adams, Mich., 3 4 
Auita, fo., a _ heyedan, Io., — Ww 
Appleton, Wis., 7 8 Ogden, Io., —- 7 
Bakersfield, Cal., 1 5 Old Town, Me., 5 56 
Beloit, Wis., Second, — 6 bl en] ay oy 60 60 
Big Rapids, Mich., — 7 Palmer, Ma 6 16 
Bonner, Mont., — 18 Portland, Ore. ; First, 5 13 
Brownton, Minn. ep — 3 Ravenna, Neb. ’ — 5 
Butternut, Wis. — 15 Keno, Ne — 5 
Cambridgeport ‘Mass. eo Rid wane. Pa., First, 3 8 
Wo Memorial, 5 8 Rollo, Ifl. 4 6 
Cannon Falls, Minn. + — 33 St. Paul, Minn., At- 
Canova, 8S. D.. — 6 _ lantiec, 1 3 
Ceredo, W. Va., 6 7 San Mateo, Cal., — l 
Ceresco, Mich., 4 8 Saybrook, O., 5 6 
Chillicothe, O., — 18 Seabrooke one Hamp- 
Colfax, Wn., — 3 _ ton Falls, N, H., 5 
Decatur, LIL, 8 14 Seattle, Wnh., oo Taylor, 2 4 
De Kalb, IL., 1 3 Sharon, Mass., 44 
Denver, Col.: ; Third 2 7 South Acton, Mass., — 41 
= Ewes Mich., Pil. South Royalton, Te, 8 °S 
— 33 Springfield, 8. B., 3 4 
Dunlap, Io., — 3 Stanton, Mich 44 
Eagle Grov e, To., — 38 Staples, Minn... 8 5 5 
Ellensburgh, Wn , 3 4 Sykeston, N. D., 2 4 
=pee uel’s Creek, ‘aylor, Neb., 12 26 
D., — 15 Union Grove, Wis o Oe 
aaa a, Dp. 3 6 Villard, Minn., — 6 
Grafton, € 30 30 Wahoo, Neb., 8 8 
praca Tg tI. 25 25 Washington, D.C., 
Hover, N. D. —- Firs 4 26 
Jerome, Mic 30 30 Webster City, Io., 6 12 
Jersey City, N.J., 11 15 Workester, Mass., Pil- 
Keosauqua, lo., 5 5 gr 1 12 
Liberty, Wis., 1 3 Zumbro Falls, Minn., 2 4 
Marion 5 19 Six churches with two 
eee hy “Nont. * 2 6 or less, 8 1 
Moreno, Cal., 4h 





Conf., 359; Tot., 769. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 11,503; Tot., 24,498. 





OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK. 

The summary just at hand of Presbyterian statis. 
tics up to date shows 6,509 ministers, 7,292 churches 
and 855,089 communicants. The contributions to 
home missions amounted to $1,023,585 and to the 
foreign work $849,355, a slight gain in each case on 
the previous year. 





BIOGRAPHIOAL. ~— 
REV. JEREMIAH PORTER. 


A hfe of singular beauty and strength came to its 
earthly limit July 25, when Rev. Jeremiah Porter of 
Beloit, Wis., at the ripe age of eighty-nine, entereg 
into rest. Few men have led a richer, a more self. 
sacrificing, or a more useful life. He graduated at 
Williams in 1825 and studied theology at Andover 
and Princeton. He was ordained at Hadley, Mags, 
his native place, Oct. 3, 1831, and went to Chicago in 
1833 by way of Mackinac, whither he had been sent 
as a missionary, and in Fort Dearborn preached 
what is supposed to have been the first sermon ever 
delivered in Chicago, when the city had a popula. 
tion of less than three hundred. As a servant of 
the Home Missionary Society Mr. Porter soon gath- 
ered and organized the First Presbyterian Church, 
which has long been one of the most powerful 
churches of the country. The firmness with which 
he held to his principles was only excelled by the 
modesty with which they were expressed. -No mat 
ter what it cost to maintain them, they were never 
denied or concealed. 

As an early Abolitionist, a friend of the murdered 
Lovejoy, whose sister, Mrs. H. L. Hammond, has 
just passed away, an advocate of equal rights for 
all, a defender of the Indian, he was ready to go 
wherever he and his wife, whose spirit was as pure 
and lovely as his own, could do the most for the 
Master. In the Civil War, as a laborer in the South 
during and since the times of reconstruction, among 
the Indians, and as chaplain at our frontier posts, 
the services of this devoted man and his no less 
gifted and devoted wife were of the highest value. 
Few men have ever seen such harvest of good spring 
from the seed which they have sown. Though his 
death was not unexpected his departure is felt to 
be a personal loss by all who knew him. A daugh- 
ter, Miss Mary Porter, formerly a missionary in 
China, where a brother is now at work, ministered 
with filial tenderness to the wants of ber father in 
his declining years. Funeral services in the First 
Church, Beloit, were conducted by Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin and President Eaton. The burial was in the 
family lot in Chicago. 





NOTE FROM DR. STRONG. 


I have just read with a surprise amounting to pos 
itive amazement the article in the Congregational 
ist of last week entitled Mr. Noyes’s Appointment 
Recalled. The Prudential Committee has recafied 
no appointment. It offered appointment to Mr. 
Noyes upon a basis on which a large number who 
have been specially interested in him have claimed 
that he stood, and he has now said that he cannotin 
honor accept this appointment. In so doing he kas 
presented another basis on which he would accept 
appointment. The committee nowstates that 1: can 
go no farther. It has recalled nothing. Mr. Noyes 
has declined the appointment as made. 

And how was it made? Your article states that 
he was rejected (sic) upon the following statement: 
“Those who do not hear the message in this /ifel 
trustfuily leave to God. I do not claim to know 
God’s method of dealing with them, but I do notte 
fuse to think about them. I entertain in theirbe 
half what I conceive to be a reasonable hore, that 
somehow, before their destintesare fixed, there shall 
be revealed to them the love of God in Christ Jest 
In this, as in every question to which God has givel 
no distinct answer, I merely claim the liberty : f the 
gospel.” 

To say that Mr. Noyes was rejected on the above 
statement is an exact inversion of fact. As will be 
seen by the minute of the committee offering 4 
pointment, it was with this statement clearly i 
view, and in the hope that it fairly indicated t! ee 
tent of Mr. Noyes’s conviction in reference to the 
theory of future probation, that the appointment 
was tendered him. So far from being declined o 
that basis, it was with this statement directly before 
them that the committee expressed its willingne® 
toaccept him. The vote of the committee to pi> 
ceed no further was in view of the fact that Mr 
Noyes was not willing to allow the appointment 
be based on the above statement, but felt it nece® 
sary to introduce and adhere to other statemes# 
which were not made by him before the 


which ordained him, and which the committee @F : 
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2 
nestly hoped it would not be necessary for him to 

asert. 
ger not refer to other matters in your article 
but desire to make these corrections as to matters 
of fact. I simply add that I write this without the 
;nowledge of any member of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, but with absolute confidence that they will 
unanimously confirm my statement. 

E. E. STRONG. 





We confess to a surprise on reading the above 
jetter as great as that of Dr. Strong. He says that 
Mr. Noyes “has now said that he cannot in honor 
accept this appointment” of the committee. We 
havecarefully searched Mr. Noyes’s letter to the com- 
mittee for such a statement, but in vain. He does 
say that the committee has so arranged discon- 
nected phrases of his correspondence of years ago 
that they do not “stand as a representation of my 
views at any time.” The committee has endeavored 
in this way to show that bis views have changed, 
and he says that on such a basis it would not be just 
to allow them to appoint him. But he declares that 
bis views are essentially represented by the state- 
ment which Dr. Strong quotes as the basis on which 
the appointment wgs tendered to him, and that the 
appointment on that basis is satisfactory to him. 
Mr. Noyes says, “I suppose that the vote appointing 
me was taken on the basis of my statement of belief 
to the council which ordained me. This is quite 
satisfactory, for that statement essentially repre- 
sents my present position.” Dr. Strong says that 
“the vote of the committee to proceed no further 
was in view of the fact that Mr. Noyes was not 
willing to allow the appointment to be based on the 
above statement.” This appears to us like ‘an 
exact inversion of fact.” 

Dr. Walker, as it seems to us, has fairly and 
clearly stated the case in another column. The 
documents were published in full in our columns 


Cong. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
The Missionary Department employs Sunday school 
missionaries, organizes schools and aids those that are 
needy by of Sunday school helps and other reli- 

ous literature. Rev. M. Boynton, D. D., Secre- 

rv: W. A. Duncan, Ph. D., Field Secretary; E. Lawrence 
Barnard, Treasurer. uonatoeational House, Boston. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, 
evangelistic. and educational, at the South, and in the 
West among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 
21 Congregational House; Chicago office, 151 Washing- 
ton St.; Cleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Dona- 
tions mag be sent to either of the above offices, or to 
} age Hubbard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York 

y. 


BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, founded De- 
cember, 1827; chapel, 287 Hanover St.; chaplain Capt. 
8. 8. Nickerson; urnishes loan libraries and re gious 
reading to vessels, and distributes clothing and other 
necessaries to shipwrecked and destitute seamen and 
their families. Chapel open day and evening. Branch 
mission, Vineyard Sound. Contributions of second-hand 
clothing, weekly papers and monthly magazines soli- 
cited, and may be sent to the chapel, 287 Hanover Street. 
Contributions to sustain ts work are solicitea, ana re- 
mittances may be sent to B. 8. Snow, Corresponding 
Secretary, Room 22, Congregational House. 

Rev. ALEXANDER MCKENZIB, D. D., President. 

GEORGE GOULD, Treasurer. 

BARNA 8, SNOW, Corresponding Secretary. 
Congregational House, Boston. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. 
Sustains chaplains and missi ries; pr tes temper- 
ance homes and boarding nouses in :eading seaports at 
home and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing ves- 
- Dy eg the Sarlor’s Magazine, Seaman's Friend 
an e t. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct 
to the main office of the Society at New York. 

CHARLES H. TRASK, President. 





ev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


THE AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, established 
1824, organizes Sunday schools and does general mission 
work, more especially in rural districts. Its work is in- 
terdenominational, to help all churches of Christ. The 
legal form of bequest is, “I give and bequeath to the 
American Sunday School Union established in the city 
of Philadelphia, dollars.” Contributions may be 
sent to the secretary for New England, Rev. Addison 
P. Foster, D. D., No. 1 Beacon Street, Room 85, Boston, 
Post office address, Box 1632. 











last week, and readers can judge for th lves 
whether or not Dr. Strong’s view of the case is cor- 
rect. We are content to leave the matter to their 


judgment. 
a A A 


Rey. E. L. Gulick, who has been elected 
English master in the Lawrenceville School 
at Lawrenceville, N. J., is an honor man of 
Dartmouth and graduated with distinction 
at Union Theological Seminary. He then 
spent several years teaching in New England 
academies, and since he resigned a pastorate 
of three years at Groton, Mass., he has been 
pursuing post-graduate studies at Harvard. 





If you have built castles in the air your 
work need not be lost; that is where they 
should be. Now put the foundations under 
them.— Thoreau. 





Notices. 
Religious and ecclesiastical notices in an abbreviated form 


are inserted without charge. The price for publishing such 
notices in full is ten cents a line (eight words to the line). 





trNOUTH ASSOCIATION, in Kingston, Aug. 15, at 


MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 70] Sears Building, 
Boston. Address applications to Rev. A. H. Quint, 
D.D., Congregational Library, 1 Somerset St., Boston. 


CHURCHES are assisted to secure candidates, supplies, 
or svangelists by the Evangelistic Association of New 
aastans. Address J. E. GRAY, 7 Tremont Place, Bos- 

» Ass. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY is rep- 
Fosented in Massachusetts by THE MASSACHUSETTS 
os PsIONARY Sootnry, No. 9 Congregational 

se, hev. Joshua C . pe 
Palmer, See oit, Secretary; Rev. Edwin B 
nr OMAN's HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32 Congregational House. Office hours, 9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Sarah K. Burgess, Treasurer. 
gAMERicaN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOoR- 
ig Missions, Congregational House, No. 1 Somerset 
Sw, ‘oston. Langdon 8. Ward, Treasurer; Charles E. 
rect, Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in 
jay 121 Bible House; in Chicago, 151 Washing- 


an CONGREGATIONALY.CHUKRCH BUILDING_ SO- 
¢ et hurch and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. 
te Y D. D., Secretary; H. O. Pinneo, Treasurer, 59 Bi- 
ouse, New York. Rev. George A. Hood, Congrega- 
tional House, Boston, Field Secretary. 
wt NEw WEsT EDUCATION COMMISSION.—Plant- 
ne and sustaining Christian schools in the Rock 
spiain region, Rev. Charles R. Bliss, Gecretesy. idl 
as ington St.. Chicago, Tl. William H. Hubbard, 
ne urer, “ The Rookery,” Chicago, Ill, Boston office. 
Secret eational House. George ‘M. Herrick, Fi id 
porate) Miss Lucia A. Manning, Agent-in-Charge. 
3 MITRICAN COLLEGE AND EDUCATION SOCIETY.— 
pt - amilton, Sec.; E. A. Studley, Treas.; F. L. Fergu- 
» Field Sec., 10 Congregational House Boston; 7... 
Fapere W. Sec.; office 151 Washington St., Chicago, Il. 
istry my colleges, academies and students for the min- 
» Institutions recognized: Pacific University, Whit- 





jeges. aakton, Doane, Rollins, Fargo and Pomona Col- 





Marriages. 


(The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents.) 





BARNEY—BROWN-In_Dorchester, July 26, by Rev. 
P. B. Davis, George H. Barney of Hyde Park and 
Maria J. Brown of Camden, Me. 

TRIPP—LORD—In Ortonville, Minn., July 20, by Rev. 
Herman P. Fisher, Seneca Tripp of Prior, Minn., and 
Mrs. Mary A. Il. Lord of New York City. 

WEBB—FREEMAN-—In Lakewood, N.J., July 19, by 
Rev. Edward Webb, father of the groom, Rev. Samuel 
G. Webb of New Gretna, N.J., and Nellie Freeman of 
Lakewood. 








Deaths. 
(The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


additional line ten cents, counting eight words to a line. The 
money should be sent with the notice.) 


COOLIDGE—In Stoddard, N. H., July 18, Nellie C. 
wife of Rev. H. C. Coolidge, aged 21 yrs. 














CORTHELL—In Whitman, July 23, Mehitable W., wife 
of the late William P. Corthell, aged 80 yrs. 

ESTABROOK—In Auburndale, July 2%, Eliza, widow 
of Rufus Estabrook, aged 77 yrs. 

HAMMOND-—In Evanston, Ill., suddenly, of heart dis- 
ease, July 16, Elizabeth Lovejoy, widow of Rev. Henry 
L. Hammond, who died a short time ago in a similar 
manner from the same disease. Mrs. Hammond was 
a sister of E. P. Lovejoy, the martyr abolitionist, and 
also of Owen Lovejoy. 

McLAUGHLIN—In New Haven, Ct., July 30, E. T. Me- 
lenge. professor of English literature at Yale Uni- 
versity, aged 30 yrs. 

SESSIONS—In Hampden, Lydia Ames, wife of Deacon 
William V. Sessions, aged 93 yrs.,7 mos. For sixty- 
four years she was a member of the Congregational 
church in Hampden, formerly South Wilbraham. 

WALKER~—In Chicago, July 14, Rev. James Walker of 
Rutland, Ga. He was pastor and his wife was a 
teacher in Rutland, both having been trained in the 
A. M. A. schools. With their little daughter they were 

attending the Columbian Exposition. 





For a Drink in Fevers 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. C. H. 8. DAvis, Meriden, Ct., says: ‘I have 
used it as a pleasant and cooling drink in fevers, 
and have been very much pleased with it.” 








Mr. P. J. Flemming 


For impure Blood. 

“About three years ago a slight pimple ap 
peared on my face. I took a great many kinds 
of medicines, but still the sore gradually in- 
creased. Jt contintied in this condition for fully 
two years. I bought six bottles of !Tood’s Sar- 
saparilla and began taking it to purify my blood. 
The humor disappeared, and now the skin is 
perfectly healthy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


has completely cured me.” P. J. FLEMMING 
Whitiusville, Mass, Besure to get Hood’s, 





Hoop’s PILLS are the best after-dinner Pills, 
aasist digestion, cure headache. Tryabor. 2¢ 



































A dollar saved is two dollars earned. 
till September and pay the reqular price for these 
Druperies 
Midsummer Sale for fifty per cent. of their value. 

These Portitre Stuffs were brought over here for 
the art furniture and decorator trade. 
great demand for them, and this price reduction only 
applies on the small balance unsold «n our counters. 

But it is a great chance for some one: 

Cream Indian Tapestry, $9.50 a yard; offered at $6. 
Rich Brown Venetian Velours, $5.50 a yard; offered 
at $3.25. 


Tapestry Tips. 


Do not wait 


when they can be bought now at our 


We have had a 


Olive Metal Chameleon Tapestry, $4.50 a yard; offered at $2.75. 

Nile Metal Royal Renaissance Tapestry, $6.00 a yard; offered at $4. 

We will make draperies up now (for our customers only) and store them till fall 
without extra charge. Do not lose the opportunity of securing a drapery this week at 


About Half What It Would Cost September I. 


Odd half pairs Chenille Portitres — 


$7 Curtains now down to $2.75 each half pair. 


each half pair. 


$16 Curtains now down to $6 


French Velours: 20 half pairs elegant French Jute Velours, strictly $60 a pair, 


now marked $20 each half pair. 





Paine’s Furniture Company, 


South Side Boston 
& Maine Depot. 


48 CANAL STREET 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The outlook is more discouraging than ever. 
One should always endeavor to keep up a 
good measure of hope, but hope fades before 
such an array of disasters as the last week 
has produced. It seemed some weeks ago as 
if we were then in the blackest part of this 
night of trouble, but it is not true that any 
improvement of consequence has since been 
made and the chances are that some ground 
has been lost. But if one loses hope at least 
he can shut his teeth together tightly and 
work hard in sheer desperation. 

Of course, the situation is neither hopeless 
nor helpless. For the moment all reason has 
departed. We have been doing business on a 
credit basis, from the use made of deposits in 
savings institutions up to the huge trans- 
actions in stocks on margins in Wall Street. 
We shall resume on the same basis in the near 
future. The system is all right; it is econom- 
ical, efficient, but not yet perfectly organized. 
The tendency is to employ the credit system 
to an ever greater extent. Unfortunately, 
this system is like the very delicate organiza- 
tion of the finest watch—the dislocation or 
injury of the smallest part virtually destroys 
the whole. Thus far there are too many weak 
spots in our business organization. Perhaps 
there always will be, but after each crisis the 
world ought, will, let us say, learn how to 
eliminate some one weak or imperfect part. 

Thus far it is patent to all that common dis- 
honesty has had some part in causing the 
general loss of confidence and putting the 
public in a state of panic, which condition of 
the public mind in tura results in hoarding of 
money. Again, lack of ability is shown up in 
times of money stringency, and the recent 
disclosures of methods of banking, lack of 
judgment in extending credits and in making 
investments, have had no small share in pro- 
ducing loss of confidence in banks. 

Larger causes operated in the first instance 
to bring trouble, and unquestionably the fore- 
most of these was the rapid depreciation in 
silver and the policy of this country with 
regard to the issue of silver money. Thankful 
this country may well be that soon that policy 
will have been abandoned. If with that aban- 
donment the assurance can be given that here- 
after every dollar of United States currency 
will be, must be, as good as gold, the worst 
causes working heretofore for disaster will 
have been eliminated. A return of contidence 
should date from the day of repeal of the Sher- 
man silver law. That act ought to bring to our 
assistance the working capital of the entire 
world, and a little outside assistance in time 
of panic would do a great deal to stay that 
panic. 

But so far none of the expedients adopted 
to secure relief have availed atall. The issue 
of clearing house certificates has continued 
until now further issues are viewed with in- 
creasing apprehension. Chicago has at last 
resorted to this device, necessity allowing no 
further delay. But, obviously, clearing house 
certificates are not intended for general circu- 
lation and any considerable further issues of 
them in New York and Boston will practically 
drive money out of inter-bank circulation, and 
suspension of payments would follow. 

New York financiers have reserted to Lon- 
don for large gold loans upon securities. 
This is a temporary kind of relief, but if it is 
effective the relief need be no more than tem- 
porary. If this method of relief fails to ac- 
complish its purpose it is to be feared that the 
maturity of the loans will find the country 
the worse off for their having been made. 

Meanwhile, the Juggernaut car of ruin rolls 
on its way. In its wake are broken banks, 
receiversbipped railroads, disorganized and 
demoralized business. Mills are closing and 


workmen being thrown out of employment. 
The stock market sinks into the mire of dis- 





aster deeper and deeper. Great corporations, 
with a dozen millionaires sitting at their di- 
rectors’ meetings, are saved from precipitate 
failure only by heroic sacrifices at the close of 
long days of grace. Savings banks require 
notice before paying out funds. Money com- 
mands a huge premium over ordinary costs 
and is difficult to discover in any of the chan- 
nels of trade. 

And yet we know that we shall emerge 
from this terrible period and that the country 
in its chief element of wealth, that is, in its 
ability to produce largely and cheaply, was 
never so well off as today. If there is no rea- 
son today to hope for a bright tomorrow, at 
least we know that a dogged persistence in in* 
dustry will in the end overcome all obstacles 
and make fortunes as surely, if not so rapidly, 
as panic destroys them. 





A PITIABLE sight it is to see an infant suffering 
from the lack of proper food. It is entirely unnec- 
essary, as a reliable food can always be obtained; 
we refer to the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk. Sold by grocers and druggists everywhere. 


A PARALLEL CASE.—If one of our readers were 
to lose his purse and see in this paper the notice of 
its having been found be would regard this day’s 
paper as worth a considerable sum of money to 
him. If every one of our readers will turn to the 
announcement of Paine’s Furniture Company in 
another column they will find matter that will make 
this day’s paper equally valuable, since it is the 
saving of money in either case. 








“O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem 
By that fair ornament which truth doth give. 


The gold, filled, and coin-silver 
cases of the new 

Quick-Winding WATERBURY 
watch seem even more “beaute- 
ous”’ because of its truthful time- 
keeping. The owner may be 
twice proud: to show it and to rely 
upon it. There is a truthful ele- 
gance in the exquisite little chate- 
laine that captivates the eye. No 
cheap Swiss watch made on the 
foreign labor system can compare 
with this perfected product of 
American machinery and brains. 


All jewelers sell it in many dif- 
ferent styles: Ladies’ gentle- 
men'sand boys’ watches. There 
could be no more acceptable gift. 
$4 to $15. 48 





——.., 


Your Money 
Matters 


are they getting Proper 
care? Our pamphlet on 
investments may help 
you make principal safer 
and interest larger. It 
is sent free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. “bocca 


Boston, Mase, 


Please menutiun the Conureg ations, 





— 





WATERED STOCKS 
ARE POOR INVESTMENTS. 


First Mortgage Loans 


Improved Colorado Farms 


WATERED BY IRRIGATION, 
-——AND ON—— 


Improved Denver Property 
HAVE PROVEN A MOST 
SATISFACTORY SECURITY. 
THEY BEAR 634°%o AND 7% 


We personally examine all yropartion. 

References furnished in all parts of 

= country from clients satisfied by 
perience. Write for particulars. 


THE CENTRAL TRUST CO., - DENVER, COL, 


BARRY’S TRIQQPHEROS 
ie HAIR A” SKIN 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruff. 
Makes the hair grow thick andsoft 


cal Wey 
Cures eruptions and diseases of the 
Ze skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 


sprains. All érensiots or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.¥. 


The 
** Harris”’ 
Method of 
Giving | 






























This little tract has bee 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sy+ 
tematic methods of 
It = ee asad 
article in the Cong 
alist, and attracted whos 
tice. Many large editions of 
the “True Method of Gir 
ing’”’ in its present form have 
been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
$2.50; 35 copies, gi 00. 


For sale at the office of the Congregationalist, Boston. 





ATi FSIL 





DENVER 
SAN FRANCISCO 


PORTLAND 


VIA CHICACO & NORTH-WESTERN R’Y. 





THE | 


PACIFIC 
LIMITED 


A SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAIN OF 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
FREE CHAIR CARS 
SUPERB DINING CARS 


° 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


WITH 

THROUGH 

PALACE SLEEPING CARS 
AND DINING CARS 


TO 
DENVER 


AND 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


LEAVES CHICAGO 
DAILY. 

OFFICES: 

208 Clark Street, 
CHICACO, 

423 Broadway, New York. 
5 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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———eewe 
PUBLIO OPINION ON THE NOYES 
OASE. 


With sorrow and indignation we learn 
that the Prudential Committee of the Amer- 
ican Board has reconsidered the vote which 
it took April 11, whereby Rev. William 
H. Noyes was appointed a missionary in 
Japan. . . - How long will the Congrega- 
tional churches endure such trifling? The 
future will show that this trouble in the 
American Board had its origin in personal- 
ities rather than in principles, that it is con- 
tinued by personal prejudice, and that so 
soon as those prejudices are eliminated the 
troubles will cease. This last action of the 
committee will deepen the conviction in the 
minds of many men who have been loyal to 
the board that the only way out of its 
present pressing difficulties is by an entire 
change in its management, and by an insist- 
ence on the application of the council system 
to the ordination of missionaries as well as 
of ministers. —The Outlook. 


In view of the history of this case it is 
quite clear that the bar to the appointment 
of Mr. Noyes was not the Prudential Com- 
mittee, but the imperative instructions by 
which it is bound; not the ‘ obstructives’”’ 
of the mission rooms, but the unchanged 
views of the candidate; that those, therefore, 
who condemn the committee do so unjustly ; 
that it is rather the majority of the board, 
acting repeatedly and emphatically in its 
annual meetings, who are responsible; that 
the committee has exhausted its authority 
in the case of Mr. Noyes, and that he cannot 
be made a missionary of the board unless 
the board itself removes the bar to his 
appointment.—The Independent. 


It must be plain, therefore, to every one 
that the Prudential Committee, in a spirit 
most generous to Mr. Noyes, has done all 
that it is possible for it to do, and that, so 
far as the committee is concerned, the case 
issettled. In aspirit of mutual good teeling 
the difficulty in the way of the appointment 
has been frankly declared on the part of 
Mr. Noyes and regretfully recognized by the 
committee. Furthermore, Mr. Noyes has 
been assured of the kindest welcome if he 
shall at any time find it possible to accept 
an appointment on the charitable terms of 
the minute of April 11. Until that time the 
case should be allowed to quietly pass into 
history and the energies of the churches be 
turned to the urgent needs of the work 
oy in progress on mission fields.—The 
Advance, 


The case has been wisely dropped by the 
committee, and we hope it will not come up 
again.—artford Religious Herald. 


The reasons for the reversal of its action 
on the part of the Pradential Committee are 
not given, but it is not difficult to surmise 
them on reading the documents in the case 
carefully. We regret to see, in the lengthy 
minute of the Prudential Committee, pre- 
ceding the resolution offering the appoint- 
ment to Mr. Noyes, a use of language which 
some people will be sure to interpret as 
emanating from a purpose to compel Mr. 
Noyes to eat a large slice of ‘* humble pie.” 
We do not so interpret the language, but we 
regret that the committee thought it obliga- 
tory to push the ‘* supplementary question ”’ 
business to what seems to us a wholly need- 
amuextent.—The Northwestern Congregation- 
alist, 

The allwise New York Sun has, with its 
usual acumen and ardor, struck the core of 
Congregationalism. It describes Rev. W. 
H. Noyes, the missionary of the Berkeley 
Church of Boston in Japan, as repudiated 
by the Congregational church. Passing the 
conflicting fact that there has never been 
any Congregational church, but only Con- 
éregational churches; passing the other 
seadicting fact that the Congregational 
: urches make no sort of objection to Mr. 
oyes—it remains to be said that the Sun 
Bo stantially correct. The American 
oard of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
> has repudiated Rev. Mr. Noyes, and 
os thus cotabtiohed that the American 

rad is the Con ational church.— 
Springfteld Repullionn, 


The rejection of a man for simply having : H 
a ‘*hope,’’ while he assents to every doc- The continual breaking of 


trine of the commonly accepted creed of the} Jlamp-chimnevs costs a good 
churches, is so absurd that it brings a great P- y ss 8 
Christian body like the American Board| deal in the course of a year. 


into ee hn a Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 


THE new Boston Directory, just published, can is pearl glass.”’ You will have no 
but strengthen the already high reputation of Samp- more trouble with breaking from 
son, Murdock & Co. The book is very comprehen- . 
sive, containing page after page of data of daily use heat. You will have clear glass 
to the Bostonian. And the accuracy with which instead of misty ; fine instead of 


every detail has been attended to is especially note- E : : 
worthy. We predict an even larger sale this year rough ? right shape instead of 


than last. wrong; and uniform, one the same 


THE advertisement of Abbott School may be as another. 
found in another column. 























































Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MACBETH Co. 





ne Ee I cae HERE Never was a bet- 
Elegant Stationer y ter fit—Vacuum Leather 
Todeservethistitle| Od! for all black leather; 25¢, 


in this day of inven-| and your money back if you 
tions and improve- . 
ments, writing pa- want it. 





sage eee gee on Patent lambskin - with -wool-on 

cellence. swob and book—How to Take Care 
THE of Leather—both free at the store. 

Whiting Paper Co. Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 








are the largest man- 


ufacturers of fine stationery in the world, implex rinter 
their product is the best, and their papers The S Pp P 


the most fashionable. Try their ‘‘ Standard | A new invention for duplicating copies 
Linen,’’ the correct linen paper. An im-| of writings and drawings. 

mense variety of their goods can be seen at 
your stationers. 


WHITING PAPER CO., 
HOLYOKE, NEW YORK, and PHILA. 





From an original, on ordinary paper with any 


THE KING OF STRAWBERRIES | 22; 202 covics can be mace; | so copies oo en 





THE MARSHALL for circularsandsamples. AGENTS WANTED. 
Received Two First and Three Second Prizes 
from Mass. Horticultural Society in 189, and all LAWTON & co., 
First Prizes in 1893. A new variety, large, good a2 Vesey St., New York. 
form and quality, dark color, very promising. 3, 





Send for Circular.) * °™ Acre raised last year) m@ GENTS WANTED ON SALARY tission, 


Limited Amt. $10.00 per Doz. Piants. to handle the New Patent Chemica! Ink Erasing 


oy ; Pencil. Agents making $50 r week. MONROE 
M. F. EWELL, Marsarieip HIvi, Mass. ERASER Mr’G. Co., X &. 132 La Crosse, Wis- 
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PS, W.L. DOUGLAS §=| ~ 
i $3 SHOE GENTLEMEN, 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00, 
ay Very Stylish. 
Policemen’s, Farmers’ and Letter Carriers’ $3.50 


Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
; $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Extra 
Value. 
Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Shoe, 
For Ladies, $3.00, $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes. Best Dongola. 
W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in all 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 


Do Wou Wear Them? 

W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom before they leave the factory, to 
protect yeu against high prices. Doing the largest advertised shoe business in the 
world we are contented witha small profit, knowing that theextra value putin W. L. Douglas 
Shoes will give a continuous increase to our business. The dealer who sells you unstamped 
shoes makes the price to suit himself, He will charge you from $4 to $5 a pair for 
shoes of the same quality as W. L. Douglas $3 Shoc. The stamped name and price 
system is the best for you, because it guarantees full value by the manufacturer, for the money 
paid, and saves thousands of dollars annually to those who wear W, L. Douglas Shoes, 

If you wish to economize in your footwear it will pay you to examine W. L. Douglas Shoes 
when next in need. Sent by Mail, Postage Free, when dealers cannot supply you. Take 
no substitute, Send for Catalogue with {ull instructions how to order by mail, 

Address W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
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always use 
¢Platt’s Chlorides. 
GUAAAAVAAVAAGG Ae 














Health! Can you buy 
it? Yes, when it is 
possible with a single 
box of 


Beecham’s 
Pills 


(Tasteless) 

to cure Indigestion 
Biliousness and Sick- 
headache. a Reems 





















>Root 


Hires pee, 


\ It gives New Life to the Old Folks, 
Pleasure to the Parents, 
Health to the Children. 


Good for All—Good All the Time, 
A 25 cent package makes Five 
gallons. Besureand get 

Hixgs.’ 
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REFRESHING PERFUME. L 


Anti-Mus Keto 


Drives Away Mosquitos, 
CURES THEIR BITES. 


MADE BY 
ROBERT LOW’S SON, 17 Cedar St., N.Y. 


s DRUGGISTS SELL IT. L 











$5 to $15 89522%;,2" 
LIGHTNING PLATER 
and oe agg! Cece 

Seer on on tack a eet 
















TYPEWRITERS. 
Unprejudiced advice given. Allmakes half-price. 
= a eareeere for ee mquery ond 
OSM TPEWRITES | dh Liberty Bt, New Yor 


ER f 5 Liberty St., k. 
HEADQUARTERS, | 186 Monroe St., Chicago. 





THE NEW ENGLAND OHAUTAUQUA. 

Though the attendance at Lakeview has not 
been as large as on some past seasons, it is 
safe to say that those who have spent on the 
grounds a part or the whole of the two weeks’ 
session which closed last Tuesday have had as 
much enjoyment as ever has been found there 
in other years. It is probable, also, that the 
number of residents was nearly as large as 
usual, but the crowd of transients was consid- 
erably less. 

The managers, with Hon. B. B. Johnson, 
the president, doing the hardest of the work, 
have spared no pains to provide the most use- 
ful and enjoyable program at the smallest ex- 
pense. Mainly through the generosity of ex- 
Governor Claflin the assembly has the use of 
the grounds free of rent. During the last two 
years, by the closest economy, the expendi- 
tures have been kept within the receipts. 
In 1891 the receipts were $4,572.51 and ex- 
penditures $4,555.39. Last year the figures 
were $5,343.13 and $5,319.84. It is probable 
that this year will leave the assembly with a 
debt. Yet with the cordial support of those 
interested it need not, as it certainly ought 
not, to devolve on the managers to raise it. 
Certainly the lectures and entertainments are 
furnished as cheaply as could be expected or 
desired. It is estimated that if one who buys 
a season ticket should attend all the exercises 
they would cost him only a cent apiece. 

Recognition Day, last Friday, was celebrated 
with much of the old-time enthusiasm. The 
address was by Rev. A. E. Dunning. Diplo- 
mas were presented to about forty graduates 
of the C. L. 8. C. Among them was Rev. Mr. 
Hodgman, who had graduated at Dartmouth 
College just fifty years ago and who brought 
with him the diploma which he then received. 
As not enough persons could be found before- 
hand to guarantee the sale of 200 tickets for 
the usual banquet it was given up, and a 
spread was substituted for it in the dining 
hall, which proved too small to accommodate 
those who desired to be guests. The princi- 
pal attractions were the speaking and singing, 
which were as enjoyable as ever, but it is 
probable that next year Chautauquans will 
again climb Wait Hill and feast in the Hall of 
Philosophy. The assembly has a very strong 
hold on its many friends, and by their loyal 
devotion may be expected still to grow and 
flourish. D. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB EXPOSITION TOURISTS.— 
Goy. D. Russell Brown of Rhode Island and a party, 
including Hon. Samuel H. Uross of Westerly and 
Hon, Percy D. Smith and Hon. John E. Kendrick of 
Providence, will be members of the Raymond & 
Whitcomb Chicago excursion party leaving Boston 
on Saturday. These parties have been extremely 
full and September promises to be crowded, but 
there are some vacancies on the August dates. The 
Raymond and Whitcomb arrangements for the 
World's Fairare aboutas near perfection as possible, 
including special Pullman vestibuled trains, a choice 
dining car service, and a first-class hotel, situated 
ina delightful neighborhood close to the Exposition 
grounds and near enough to Lake Michigan to be 
under the influence of its cool breezes. 


A BATTLE for blood is what Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
vigorously fights, and it is always victorious in expelling 
all the foul taints and giving the vital fluid the quality 
and quantity of perfect health. It cures scrofula, salt 
spon. boils and all other troubles caused by impure 
200d, 





Hoop’s PILLs cure all liver ills. 25 cents. Sent by 
mail on receipt of price by C. I. Hood & Co., e- 
caries, Lowell, Mass. 











Miss C. A. R n, Mansfield Valley, Pa., writes 
Dec. 15, 1892: 


““‘HAKKA CREAM 


Gave me instant relief from 


CATARRH. 


I cannot get it here, so send m tube for the inclosed 
50 cents. Several of my friends are moins it on my rec- 
ommendation and are more than satisfied.” 
Sold by druggists at 50-cents, or mailed on receipt of 
price by A. P. BUSH & CO., 1 ass. 
ASK YOUR PHYSICIAN ABOUT BOVININE. 


tis 


To Restore 
hair which 
has become thin, 
and keep the scalp 
clean and healthy, use 


AYERS 


It prevents the hair 
from falling out 

or turning gray. 
The best 


Dressing 





BABYS BLOOD AND Skin 


Cleansed and purified of every humor, erupti 
and disease by the celebrated” ates 


CUTICURA REMEDIES 


These great skin cures, blood 
purifiers, and humor remedies 
affcrd immediate relief in the 
most torturing of Itching and 
Burning Eczemas and other itch 
ing, scaly, crusted, and blotch 
skin and scalp diseases, perm 
rest and sleep, and point toa 
per t and ical (be. 
cause most 6 y) cure when 
the best me cians and all other 
remedies fail. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials attest their wonderful, us 
failing, and incomparable efficacy. Sold every 
where. PoTTreER DRUG AND CHEM. CoRP., Boston. 
“ All About he Skin, Scalp, and Hair,” mailed fre. 


BABY'S Skin and Scalp purified and beautified 











by Curicura Soap. Absolutely pure, 


HOW MY SIDE ACHES ! 


Aching Sides and Back, Hip, Kidney, 
and Uterine Pains, and Rheumatism re- 
lieved in one minute by the Cuticura 

"® Anti-Pain Plaster. The first and only 
inetantaneous pain-killing, strengthening plaster. 











ALL THE FAMILY USE 
































Ginfort Powder 


Because it heals all skin affections and 
allays irritation. It will positively cure 


el shin, 
shafing erysipelas 
Burns, . Bed Sores,” 


ws 
A Chafing Baby, Tender Feet, 
Irritation under Truss. 

It ensures a Clear Complexion. 
Sold by druggists, so cents per box, postage paid, 
COMFORT POWDER CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 
Send 2 two-cent stamps for liberal sample cnd book. 
Use COMFORT SOAP 


The Finest Medicated Toilet Soap for thé 
Hands, the Face, and Oompbexion, BS6. cake 











WHY PAY DEALER'S PROFIT? 
~ freight 
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SUMMERING AMONG THE ALLE- stitute, through Hampton Roads to Norfolk; It Isn’ 
GHANIES. thence by rail through or near places promi- t isn't 
oe nent in our colonial history, such as Williams- “The 
aN, ve burg and Jamestown, with its crumbling Same 


While throngs of people from every other 
part of the country are hying to the great 
exposition, your correspondent is finding a 
prief season of rest and refreshment in a quiet 
nook on the western slope of the Alleghanies, 
a short distance from their summit, not far 
from the famous White Sulphur Springs. The 
little village of Alderson, nestled among the 
surrounding mountains on the banks of the 
beautiful Greenbrier River, brings vividly to 
mind the words of the Psalmist, “ As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem.” 

While enjoying the tonic of this cool, invig- 
orating mountain air who can be unmindful of 
the many in the crowded haunts of our large 
cities? Would that it were possible to pipe a 
supply of ozone to the east and to the west in 
such quantities as to take the place of the 
stifling heat in which multitudes of weary 
toilers and many a sick, suffering one are com- 
pelled to languish. What a Christlike minis- 
try are the fresh air funds of our large cities! 

After crossing the Ohio River at Cincinnati, 
for nearly 175 miles, our route was through 
that beautiful valley. On entering the Ka- 
nawha Valley we werein that portion of West 
Virginia where Garfield and Hayes began 
their military careers and won their first 
laurels. Nearly the only reminder of those 
stirring times is the piers of the bridge at the 
mouth of the Gauley River, which stand just 
as they were left when the bridge was burned 
by the soldiers during the early part of the 
war. Inrecent years a railway has been built 
on each bank of the Kanawha. Along the 
sides of these mountains, where the pickets of 
contending armies were posted thirty years 
ago, rich coal mines have been opened. Rails 
are laid down the sides of the mountains, 
down which trucks of coal run to cars on the 
railroads or boats on the river. Farther up 
the mountains, along the valley of the New 
River, are hundreds of: coke ovens. 

The material development of this region 
since the war has been marvelous. So rough, 
and at many points seemingly useless, was 
this whole section that the soldiers who biv- 
ouacked here used jestingly to say that when 
the Lord made the world He dumped here all 
the useless odds and ends which were left and 
made West Virginia out of them. More re- 
cent development has shown that what seemed 
then a worthless soil is full of black diamonds, 
iron ore and the finest of lumber. 

As the train speeds along the windings of 
the New River Valley, with that rushing 
mountain torrent just beneath and the moun- 
tains towering above, there is a constant suc- 
cession of the wildest and most picturesque 
mountain scenery. From Kanawha Falls, 
hear the foot of the western slope of the Alle- 
ghanies, to Afton, just east of the summit of 
the Blue Ridge, are scattered charming sum- 
mer resorts. The climate, the scenery, the 
fish in the mountain streams draw many 
hither. The coolest of mountain springs would 
almost seem to indicate that vast stores of ice, 
48 well as of coal and iron, are hidden away in 
these mountain fastnesses. Commodious ho- 
tels, beautiful for situation, with all the life 
and gayety which naturally center in them, are 
here for those who prefer them. Many a se- 
cluded farmhouse and mountain home are 
Open to those whose tastes incline them to 
choose such haunts. 

Nor is this region, which is isolated from 
our Congregational Israel, so far from our me- 
‘ropolis and the New England coast as might 
soem at first thought. It is the only route by 
Which round trip excursion tickets are sold 
between Cincinnati and New York and Bos- 
ton. What more attractive summer outing 
than by steamship from either of these points 
0Old Point, Fortress Monroe, Hampton In- 





church tower, almost the only historic ruin in 
our country. The train takes one directly 
through the Chickahominy and White Oaks 





As’ , 
and it isn’t 


swamps and localities made famous by the 6s 
peninsular campaign and the seven days’ fight 2 as good 
before Richmond. Near Charlotteville is Mon- as, no mat- 








ticello, crowned with the old Jefferson man- 
sion, standing in nearly the same condition in 
which the great statesman left it. As the 
traveler speeds on his way the Shenandoah 
Valley stretches out before him. How much 
of thrilling interest is here found forevery old 
soldier, for those who love to visit places in- 
separably linked with colonial history, or to 
study both the old and the new South, or for 
those who enjoy the finest of scenery. 

An experience last Sunday illustrates the 
power of Christian truth to bring hearts to- 
gether. Inthe morning we worshiped with a 
Baptist church over one hundred years old. 
The familiar Gospel Hymns were sung. Who 
can tell what a power the Moody and Sankey 
hymns have been in bringing Christians and 
churches with many points of divergence into 
oneness? During the service many of the con- 
gregation little thought of the blessing which 
was theirs through our New Testament and 
New England faith, as well as polity, as they 
sang the hymn written by that beloved, hon- 
ored and now sainted father in our Israel, 
‘* My faith looks up to Thee.’”’ In the evening, 
at a Southern Methodist Episcopal service, 
‘*Blest be the tie that binds’ drew all hearts 


Pearline. He makes 


and offers no prizes. 
package is a prize in itself. 














together Beware of imitations. 34 JAMES PYLE, N. 
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After the Honeymoon. } 


Their honeymoon:was over, 
The timothy and clover 
In all the summer fields was 
turning brown. 
"Twas morning, she sat sighing ; 
Bedewed with dismal crying 
She puckered up her fore- 
head in a frown. 
} Floors sadly needed scrubbing, 
<4 \ Black kettles needed rubbing, 
Her castles in the air had 
W/ toppled down. 
When lo! a great magician transformed this sad condition, 
For Gold Dust Washing Powder’s wide renown 
induced this bride to buy it—as soon as she could try it 
No happier home existed in the town. 


Gold Dust Washing Powder 


Sold everywhere. Cleans everything. 
Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


Ut. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, and Montreal. 




















Pleases everybody. 


air en fie 
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ter what any 

grocer may 
tell you about 
any imitation of 
more 
money on it—but do you want 
to ruin your clothes for his 
profit? The imitations of Pearl- 
ine are sold at a lower price, 
naturally, for they’re not as 
good, Some are dangerous, 
and would be dear at any price. 

There’s nothing equal to 
Pearline, the original wash- 
ing compound, which saves the 
most work in washing and 
cleaning, and doesn’t do harm. 
Pearline is never peddled, 
Every 


Y. 








"We never lose sight 


customers much annoyance and expense. 


buying new. We manufacture 
Boynton, Furnaces, 
Boynton Hot Water Heaters, 


Our Catalogue will cost you nothing. Better send for it, 


THE BOYNTON FURNACE CO., 
195 and 197 Lake St, 


CHICAGO, RK. 





NEW YO 


of the liability of cold winters; our foresight dur- 
ing fifty years in the business has saved our 
Our 
experience is at your service when replacing or 


Boynton Steam Heaters, Ranges, Etc, 
They are for sale by the best dealers all over the United States, 


207, 209, and a11 Water 8t, 
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made from absolutely pure | 77 HE “FERRIS” 


Grape Cream of Tartar > -Detistons (Oy 
| Hams and Bacon. | 





Imparts that peculiar light- 




















flavor noticed in the finest bread, 
cake, biscuit, rolls, crusts, etc., 
which expert pastry cooks declare 


is unobtainable by the use of any 


other leavening agent. 


; 
; 
; ness, sweetness, and delicious A LITTLE HIGHER IN PRICE, BUT—! 
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GIVE THE BABY 


Mellin’s Food 


If you wish your infant to be well nourished, 
healthy, bright and active, and to grow 


up happy, robust, and vigorous. 


The BEST FOOD for Hand-fed Infants, Invalids, 
Convalescents, Dyspeptics and 


**Mellin’s Food:. 


For Infants and Invalids. 





Our Book for the instruction of mothers, 


“The Care and Feeding of Infants,” 


will be mailed free to any address 


upon request. 





DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 


Boston, Mass. a —\ GS & 
ee 
MILTON SAGE ROBERTSON, Fruitvale, Cal. 








